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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


(Jaxvany, 








mw] JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


A MERRY Christmas and a glad New Year to 
you, my darlings! And may nothing check your 
daily growth in kindness, strength and love, in all 
awetand holy ways throughout this new year 1875! 
Now to business. Here, to begin with, 


A TELEGRAM TO JACK. 


North Pole, December oth, 1874 
To Jacx-w-rus-Puuerr: Expect me very soon. | Important tbs 
noe “it'any of your young beeeces wish to have ther own way, 
send them here: no rival soceties Have only one opposition firm, 
A. Borealis & Co. Will outdo them yet. They only care for brillant 
dag wie Gave in rompeng ‘hay ae a aE HE 


Any foolish In w in your vicinity? I'l 

penn” SEE oad EE Bich mcd e 
tn ave pola a 

ice in our warerooms.  Unequaled this side the equator, 

T must get a fora tour amon, “your pines; their backs need 

bending a tile." Will give you acall you are “at home," Vours, 











THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


THEY have sweet Christmas music in Norway— 
Norway, that far-off country, with the steel-blue 
sky and frozen sea. It isa song in theair. The 
simple peasants make the birds that inhabit those 
rude coasts and icy valleys so very happy on this 
one day of the year that they sing of their own ac- 
cord a glad carol on Christmas morning, and all 
the people come out of their houses and rejoice to 
hear it. 

On Christmas Eve, after the birds have sought 
shelter from the north wind, and the still night is 
bright with stars, the good people bring from their 
store-houses sheaves of corn and wheat, and, tying 
them to slender poles, raise them from every spire, 
barn, gate-post and gable. Then when, after the 
long night, the Christmas sun arises, crowning the 
mountains with splendor, every spire and gable 
bursts into sudden song. 

The children run out to hear the old church- 
spire singing; the older people follow; the air is 


filled with the flutter of wings and alive with carols 
of gladness. The song of the birds fills every vil- 
lage with happiness, and to this living, grateful 
anthem the people respond in their hearts, * Glory 
to God in the highest ; on earth peace; good- will 
to men.” 


CARELESS ENGLISH. 


A LADY and gentleman were crossing‘our meadow 
one cloudy day, when suddenly it began to rain. 

“Wont you be kind enough to hoist my um- 
brella?” said the lady. 

“Certainly,” said the gentleman. 

I was astonished at this, for if ‘‘wont” means 
anything at all it means will not; and therefore, 
according to my translation, the gentleman really 
had told the lady that certainly he would not be 
kind enough to hoist her umbrella! 

But no. Even while he spoke he opened that use- 
ful article and held it gracefully over his companion. 

“Thank you !” said she earnestly. 

“Not at all,” said he still more earnestly. 
on they went. 

“Why, the fellow flatly contradicted the lady,” 
said I to myself. “How outrageous !” 

But no, again, for they were on the best of terms, 
and the lady smiled sweetly at his words. 

Yet the birds tell me that this sort of talk is quite 
usual among genteel human beings. 


And 


JACK AS A POSTMAN. 
A LETTER FROM OUR TRAILING ARBUTUS TO THE SCOTCH HEATHER. 


You remember, my dears, how, last spring, the 
bonny blue Scotch Heather sent a letter through 
your Jack to our own Trailing Arbutus. Well, 
Arbutus has sent an answer to that letter, and I 
take this way of forwarding it to Scotland. Sr. 
NICHOLAS goes there regularly every month, I’m 
happy to say. It’s a pretty compliment to the 
Heather for the answer to be in Scotch, is n't it? 
By the way, I’m quite sure, from what T. A. says 
in a message to me, that you need n’t mind reading 
the letter, though it’s not worth while to mention 
its contents out of the family. 


New England, Autumn of 3874. 
Dean Carn Henri: Ye bonny purple bom, aor bert 
fetter, kn" ince ocr simmer wank 
Renderty awa’ an’ a cor toot taught how 
{0 ke firm hold 0) Mither Barth's warm han's—we ha'e the Emme 10 
fore the winter awa mak” cor 
na open ther cn afore May, 
‘we, their carefu" mithers, sca 
eamed yer ain sweet miher tongue lang year Ae 
‘Highland lads an’ lassics wha come ‘here t0 live we 
think af Rovers muaum we the sweet sounds’ wordy for they. oe 
purer and easier-lke for fower-lips to utter than ony ither. 
Of course, Sir Heather, ye never meant yer letter to be a uve letter, 
fa: [eum be as glad to ide anawered by Mistress Arbutus ob 
ysl Ken yerel that nae dno iaas wad Be 
be ley See iat _ 
"An noo we maun tell ye 








8” about oor life an’ wark in this country. 
18 we told ye, wi oor baitmies, an" ike 
seem to hina herts—throw down their 

0° green an’ gold an’ scarlet to cover us warmly frae 
maaan Woes ce 





Alsimmer we are bus 
the tees aboon 


wel 
It is wonnerfu'—the great hert,o' kin'ness which lies under a? 





things, like a wheel aye turnin’ an' turnin’, an’ at ilka tum throwin’ 
up glimmerin’ yy, white an pure, an’ destined to water 
some d it'seems oor seasons are tumin’ round for 





thin; 
Bye, and forever tosin’ some trearre tn ika ceated thing.” Ye ca 
stmaiot sec the hert-beats in streams wha run down the buries, and 
in the gentle clouds wha wander owerhead. 
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‘Sometimes the braw auld Sun himsel’ seems but a smile o' kin’ness, 
as’ aft at evenin’ time the moon an’ stars are smilin’ ten, We can 
‘offer sma’ paymient by pouria” out oor sweetness an" showin’ oot 
ilar, which we maun mak!as rch an’ defeate as possible, an’ sae 
frae year's end to rightness’ an’ dis. 
tilin’ sweet incense. We a’mast envy the birdies their thankfu’ 
voices. marvel o the warld, as made known to flower-herts, is 
the deep, aye lasun’ luve which’ has proviced a" things needfu' for 
itka livin’ creature. 

We shake yer han's, dear Heather, an’ we wish for yea’ noble things 
o' which yer life is capable. May a’ yer bloomings content ye! 

If ye will convey oor warmest luve to ilka spray o' heather in auld 
seoland, an’ toa" i Fromm i lreland an on rugged German mount- 
alas as weel, ye will confer a favor upon—Your lovin’ frien’ 

Tue Wxots Cian o' Traitinc ARBUTUS. 





CRABS IN OYSTERS. 


I SAW an oyster once—about as flabby and limp 
a fellow as one could wish to meet. To be sure he 
had just been turned out of house and home, poor 
thing, and the spirit was pretty welf out of him! 
But that's nothing here nor there. I'm told that 
oysters often are found with tiny crabs in their 
houses. How can this be? and how does the case 
stand? Does the crab go in to catch the oyster, 
or does the oyster catch the crab? Is ita peculiar 
kind of crab warranted never to grow big, or, if 
not, what happens? That is to say, if it’s only a 
baby crab of the ordinary sort, what becomes of 
that oyster when the crab grows up? Which en- 
compasses the other? 

I’m a stay-at-home body, so I hope you children 
will please find out all you can on this crab-and- 
oyster business, and let your Jack know the facts 
of the case. 


LITTLE TRUTHFUL. 


You 'vE all read ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” or, if 
not, you 'll be pretty sure to read them before you 
are much older. They are very apt to be found 
in Christmas stockings, and being the production 
of two German brothers, who know well how to de- 
light young folk, they are always very welcome. 
Jack heard the pretty schoolma’am one day repeat 
to her out-door class a pretty story that old Jacob 
Grimm, the brother who put these stories in a 
book, tells about one of his little readers, 

He was told one fine morning that a little girl 
wished to see him in his reception-room, as she had 
something to say to “‘ Herr Professor.” 

Stepping down to the room, he found a little 
miss, looking very grave and very wise. 

“Ts it thou,” she said, ‘‘ who hast written these 
fine fairy tales?” 

“Yes, my dear; my brother and I have written 
them.” 

‘* Then the tale of the clever little tailor is thine; 
and it says at the end that he who will not believe 
it must pay a thaler (a German dollar).” 

“Yes, I have written that too.” 

“ Well, sir, I do not believe it.” 

“ARI? 


“Here, sir, ig a quarter of a thaler. It is all I 
have now, but I will call and leave the rest at some 
other time.” 

The kind old man laughed, and declined the 
quarter-thaler. He offered, however, to see the 
honest little one home, and I have no doubt that 
the two became in time the best of friends. 





AND now since it’s holiday times, and we are 
speaking of the great tellers of f iry tales, you shall 
hear about 


THE UGLY LITTLE DUCK THAT THE CHICKENS 
DROVE AWAY. 


You have read about it, perhaps? But did you 
ever know that that ugly little duck” was dear 
old Hans Andersen himself? 

Well, it was. I have just heard all about it. 

He was born in a poor little hut, on the wind- 
swept Island of Odense, one of the possessions of 
Denmark. He was a neglected child; his father 
made shoes, and could not attend to him; his 
mother left him to follow his own will, and the 
little children laughed at him, and said that he was 
a fool, “just like his grandfather.” 

Hans’ only comfort was to build castles in the 
air. He fancied he was a prince, who had been 
changed at his birth, and that the angels came and 
talked with him in the den. He was almost, 
but not quite, right, and yet most people in his 
neighborhood agreed with the children that he was 
a “fool, just like his grandfather.” 

One day he said: 

“ Mother, I am going to Copenhagen, and shall 
‘become famous.” 

“But, Hans, what will you do?” 

“ Suffer adversity till I become famous.” And 
the “ugly little duck” waddled away to the bleak 
‘open sea, and when he came back he was the 
famous Hans Christian Andersen! He was indeed 
born a prince, and good angels talked with him. 

You must read the “ugly duck” again. 





ANCIENT HOUSES IN COLORADO. 


How's this, my children? I’ve always had an 
idea that if ever there was a new country it was 
Colorado, here in America, and now, if they're 
not finding antiquities in it,—the remains of good 
two-story stone houses, away down in its deep 
ravines; not one house, but groups of houses, 
towers and temples, and other signs that there 
were civilized settlements there long before the 
days of Indians and wigwams! I must see the 
birds about it. Meantime, you may ask your 
fathers and mothers, who read the newspapers, for 
further particulars. This is a great country, my 
dears, and the half has not yet been told. It’s 
Jack's opinion that, asa country, America is young- 
looking for her age. 


‘A NEW YEAR'S VERSE. 


LEARN these lines, my boys and girls, on New 
Year’s Day, and carry them with you all the rest 
of your lives, They are very, very old, but not so 
old as the truth they tell: 


“Deyoutly look, and naught 
‘But wonders shal by thee; 
Devoutly read, and then 
Al books shall edify thee ; 
Devoutly speak, and men 
Devoutly listen to thee: 
Devoutly act, and the 
“The strength of God acts through thee.” 
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Hone come some verses from E. S. F., floating so lightly and 
rightly toward the Letter-Box that we must not turn them away. 


Soar-Busates. 


T Blew bubbles once for Kitty. 
1c they sted about, " 
ity cried, ‘ They are ¢o pretty 

‘Don’t let them go out! 

‘Then I tossed them hither, yonder, 
Low, high, every wa 

Kitty’s eyes grew wide with 
“Mamma, make them stay 


she entreated, 













will hold it fast !”” 


So I tossed a bubble at her: 
‘Light it touched her hands, 
Broke, and left a soapy splatter: 

‘All abashed she stands. 


Said I, “ What is it that troubles 
‘Mamma’s darling pet?” 
Cried she, ‘ Wish you'd zuipe these bubbles, 

So they wont be wet /”” 











Wruiam B.S.—If you send your monthly copies ot the first 
volume of St. NicHoLas—all in good onder—to Scribner & Co., 654 
Broadway, N. Y., and send also one dollar to pay for binding, you 
will receive, by express o mail, the beautiful bound volume for 1874. 
You must pay the express charges on the numbers you send, and on 
the volume when you receive it: or, if you wish the volume sent by 
‘mail, you must send thirty-two cents to pay postage on it. 





Hosts of our boys and girls will be glad to know that Mr. Stock- 
ton’s delightful story, “Waar Mice Have Baan Exracreo,” 
with all its pictures, has just been published in book form by Dodd & 
Mead, of New York, and that it already has had a very large sale. 
We are proud to think that this noble story, with its wealth of inci- 
dent and pure, true spirit, entered the world through the pages of 
St. NicHoLas; and we are sure it will be good news fo you all that 
‘Mr. Stockton has promised to write as much as he can for this 
‘magazine during the coming year. 





‘Turtix-CLoves.—Alice Donlevy writes: 


“Turtle-cloves are funny little fellows that may_be placed with 
fine effect on Christmas sugar.cakes, or set down beside cach plate at 
the Christmas dinner. And this is the way to make them . Take for 
cach turtle-clove a large, plump raisin and six cloves. Push a clove 





in the end of the raisin until but litle more than the bud is seen; this 
forms the head of this turtlelike object. ‘Two cloves on each side 
forn the fect. For the tail, fasten the bud part of the clove in the 
under side of the raisin, letiing only the tapering end of the clove be 
seen. 





A Naw Gamu.—J. 5. §. offers an original freside game to the 
readers of St, NicHotas. He callsit “Rhymes and Trades.” Any 
number may play. No. x starts a line, which he says aloud, such as 
“The mason builds." No. 2 must rhyme it with a similar remark 
concerning some other tradesman: for instance, ‘The gilder gids.” 
No. 3 in tun must give a new trade and rhyme if hecan. If not, 





he starts a fresh line, such as, “The binder folds." No. 4 follows 
with “The sculptor molds,” or “The lawyer scolds,” or whatever 
fitting line may occur to him, and so the game goes on. Anyone 
failing to give a rhyme, of, if the latest couplet is complete, a fresh 
Tine, when his or her turn comes, must pay a forfeit. It is considered 
a good point to keep up the same rhyme aslong as possible, and m 
the effort to do this the comical or extravagant rhymes suggested will 
make a good deal of fun. 

“It is surprising,” says J. S. S., “how easy the game is whea 
once it is fairly started. Fitting rhymes seem to spring naturally 
from the trades and professions: The miller grinds, the gleaner 
Sinds, the hunter finds ; the barber shaves, the doctor saves, the 
beggar craves ; the cobbler mends, the broker lends ; the surgeon 
‘hurts ; the freman,sguirts ; and $0 on, 











Jou Scorr, R. L. M. and C40” ask fora“ good, short speak- 
ing-picee.” Try “Conductor Bradley,” by John Grecaleaf Whittier. 
‘You will find it in his latest book, Haze? Blossoms. 


Witte and Cuartin, who send s double letter from Brinn, Mo- 
ravia, and who ‘find the monthly visi 
compensation for being so far from hom 


fortnight before Christmas, one sces in the windows here, and 
also being carefully carried in the surcets, a cunous figure of an old 

in long, flowing robes, who looks kindly at dhe children, “He x 
® to be St Nicholas, a friend of all good young folks, and 

supplied with candies for their benefit; but following closely be- 
hind him is a gloomy figure in black, bearing a bundle of sticks with 
which to flog the bad boys and girls: and naughty children are quite 
sure that he will find them out. All through the country St. Nicholas 
Day is observed religiously, and great preparations are made fer its 

tion. 




















‘We find thatour article in the October number, describing the ship- 
ment of ice from Boston to India, did not state the matter altogether 

correctly. Great quantities of ice are sent from Boston to India, but 
itis not cut on Lake Ontario, but from the ponds around Boston. 
‘We here giveashort account, kindly sent us by.a Boston ice-merchant, 
of the manner in which the ice is obiained from these ponds: 


“<The ponds from which the ice is cut lie within twenty-five miles 
ofthe city. The process of cutting may be brefly described. When 
clear ice of sufficient depth—say fourteen inches—is formed, all snow- 
ice which is opaque and of inferior value, with what snow there may 
‘be upon the ice, is removed by scrapers drawn by horses. ‘The surface 
whichis to be tut 6 then marked out by cutting long grooves with 
a“hand-plow.” A horse-plow follows, cutting the grooves deeper, 
and at the same time, by a guidemarker, marking a second lis 

arallel to the first, and twenty-two inches from it.” This is in tum 
Beepened, and a third groove cut, until the entire field is marked ovt 
into twenty-two inch squares. Cutters with longer and stronger tecth, 
and finally saws, cut the ice into rafts. It is then ready to be housed. 
The ice nearest the houses being taken out first, an open space is 
formed over which the rest is floated, and thus through channels and 
Over the miniature ponds the blocks and rafts are conducted to eleva 
tors of various kinds, which carry them up to the doors, through which 
they are pushed into the ice-house until the last is stored.” 


From these houses the ice is taken to the ships at the wharves, and 
in them carried to India, where, as the writer says, it sends a chill of 
gratitude through the community.” 

















‘Jessie F. D.—The sketch you send us is taken from an old print, 
1 copy of which is given here for the benefit of all who are interested 
in the good saint after whom this magazine is named. 

St Nicholas lived over 1400 years ago in the city of Patara, in 
Asia Minor. He is said to have been from the first a wonderfully 
saintly child, and when he became a man, though he was but a 
simple citizen, he rose, through his active piety, to be Bishop of 
‘Myra. Wonderful stories are related of his good deeds, and some of 
them are commemorated to this day in the various churches of 
Europe. Over the altar in the Church of St. Nicholas at Cheat, isa 
large painting of the very scene shown in this old wood-engraving. 
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‘A wealthy gentleman in Asia, the story runs, sent his two sons to 
‘Athens to be educated. He charged the boys at parting to stop at 
Myra on their way and pay their respects to his reverence, the 
bishop. The boys reached the city at night, and took lodgings in an 
ina, intending to make the promised call in the moming. 

Now the landlord was a very wicked man, and when he saw the 
boys’ rich store of baggage he resolved to rob and murder them. So 
when the poor boys were asleep, he crept up to their room and dis- 
patched them, and, to conceal his terrible deed, he cut up their bodies 
and packed them in a pickling-tub with some pork, intending to sell 
the whole to some ship in the Adriatic. 

Now good St. Nicholas that night saw it all in a dream, and in the 
morning he put on his pontifical robes (for he was now an arch- 
Bishop), and, with his crorier in his hand, went in holy indignation 
to the inn. 

The landlord was greatly frightened when he saw the archbishop, 
and on being accused, fell upon his knees and confessed his crime. 

St. Nicholas next went to the tub in all his pontificals, and he passed 
hia hands over the boys, who at once hopped up out of the pickled 
pork alive and whole. The happy fellows began to sing praises to 








St. Nicholas, but he, good soul, would not listen to it. He told them 
to worship none but God. The boys, at once recovering their posses- 
sions, went on their way rejoicing, and St Nicholas was regarded as 
the special protector of boys and students from that hour. 

Most of the old pictures represent three boys in the pickling-tub, 
all with uplified hands, praising good St. Nicholas. We suspect that 
three boys in the tub, instead of two, better suited the fancy of the 
old artists. It did not make a great deal of difference in point of fact, 

it certainly made a better picture. 
But how came St. Nicholas to be the patron of Christmas gifts 
and the particular saint of the Christmas holidays *”” 

After St. Nicholas was made archbishop at Myra, he became very 
rich, and because he despised money for his own sake, he spent a 
od portion of his time in giving away his money to others, and in 
soch a way that none should know from whom it came. It chanced 
that there was a very poor nobleman in Myra, who had three lovely 
daughters. Knowing that they could have no marriage portion, St. 
Nicholas, considerate soul, felt pity for them, and one moonlight 
night he took a purse, round as a ball with gold, and, throwing it into 
the open window at the feet of the eldest daughter, he hid himself 
fom view. The eldest daughter could now marry, What a good 











saint St. Nicholas was, and what a pity he died so long ago! After 
awhile, the Saint visited the nobleman’s premises again, and did 
the same mysterious kindness to the second daughter. The noble- 
man now began to keep watch at night, in onder to discover whence 
his sudden good fortune came. As good St. Nicholas was about 10 
throw another rounded purse at the feet of the third daughter, he was 
discovered by the grateful father, who threw himself at his feet, say- 
ing: “O St. Nicholas, servant of God, why seek to hide thyself ?”* 

St Nicholas made the nobleman promise never to tell the discovery 
he had made; but the secret escaped in some unaccountable way: 
and after St. Nicholas died, the nuns of the convents in the East used 
to imitate him on certain holidays in making secret gifs to their 
friends. ‘They used to put silk stockings at the door of the abbess at 
night, and label them with a paper invoking the liberal aid of good 
St Nicholas. In the morning the stocking would be found full of 
resents. 

In time, as you know, children began to imitate this custom, 
‘especially at Christmas. 

St Nicholas used annually to be honored in the old English 
churches by the election of a boy-bishop, whom the whole church 
were accustomed to obey for a short time, because St. Nicholas was 
the patron of toys. He is still honored with a grand festival at Bari 
fon the Adriatic, is the patron saint of Russia, and of the mariners 
on the great winter seas, and his name is borne by the Russian czars 
He also is the patron saint of New York city, which, you know, was 
settled by the Dutch, and of all saints he is most reverenced in Hol 
land. But there the young folks do him honer on St. Nicholas day, 
‘which comes on the 6th of November, keeping it very much as we 
do the Christmas holidays. 








Etta and Epwarp C.—Osgood & Co., of Boston, are about to 
publish a litte play, written by Mrs. Geo. L. Chaney, from the 
“William-Henry” books, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, whose stories 
in the Sr. Nicnotas have delighted you so much. The play prob- 
ably will be just the thing you need for parlor representation, and, if 
‘we are rightly informed, it will be out very soon. 





Jane H. (anv ornens).—In making up your club fora premium, 
the names of old subscribers will count the same as new ones. 


Dear Bovs an Ginis: Please, can any one tell me who wrote 
the following lines : 


“Tis midnight; and the setting sun 
aa the far glorious West: 
rapid rivers slowly run, 

“The fog is on his downy nest: 
The pensive goat and sportive cow, 
Hilarious hop from bough to boug! 


have amused me ever since I can remember. 
‘They, ‘Auce M, W. 











Journ T. F., of California, sends the following to the Letter-Box. 
It was circulated last Christmas among the boys and girls at a San 
Francisco Sunday-school, and was written, she believes, by the 
teacher. She thinks it will be new, as well as useful, to hundreds of 
her Sr. Nicuotas friends: 





‘Tue Booxs or THe New TastaMEnt. 


Marrnew and Maxi and Luxe and Jou the Holy Gospels wrote, 
‘The Saviour's life and death they tell, and all that they denote; 
Acts proves tow God the Apostic ced wit signe in every plas, 
St Paul in Rostaxs teaches us how man is saved by graces 
‘The Apostle in Comirians instructs, exhors, reproves, 
Gatatrans shows that faith in Christ alone the Father loves 
Fruestans and Puitivrtans tell what Christians ought to be, 
Coupastans ds us veto God, and for eternity: 

In Twessatonians we are taught the Lord will come from Heaven, 
In Timoray and Trrus a bishop's rule ia given: 
Phiuemox marks a Christian's love, which only Christians know, 
Hennes reveals the Gespel prefigured by the law : 

JAMES teaches, without holiness falh is but vain and dead, 

sr. PETER points the narrow way in which the saints are led ; 
einen hig thee Enrcen, on ove Sights to dvel, 

0. JuDe gives awful warnings of judgment, wrath and hell; 
‘The Revetation prophesies of that tremendous day 
When Christ, and Christ alone, shall be the trembling sinner's stay. 
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find out about “the Torricellian 
vin-the-Pulpit. It’s a barometer. 
schoolma'am used. It was 





yy 
Papa showed me the qi 
from some verses written by the Rey. Gilbert White in his book about 
the " Natural History of Selborne.” It’s a little piece with a great 
Yong name. Epoe Buack. 





Dean Epiror: Please tell Jack-in-the-Pulpit that ‘the Torsi- 
cellian tube" is named after the inventor, forriceli, an Italian 
philosopher and mathematician, who discovered the ‘principle on 
which the barometer is constructed. Tacks.” 





Witt tht Editor of the St. Nicotas inform me by what 
author, and from what pocm, the line,“ Piping on hollow reeds to his 
spent sheep" i taken? And the origin ofthe quotation,“ The brook 

tt brawls along the wood?” FO.M. 


‘The second quotation you mention is from Shakespeare's “As You 
Like It,” Act IT., Scene 1. It is part of a beautiful speech by one of 
the lords resident with the banished duke in the forest of Arden, and 
hhas reference to the “‘ melancholy Jaques,” who, he says: 








“lay alon, 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood.” 

‘You do not quote it exactly, and this makes us think that perhape 
your first quotation is hardly accurate. We know of no passage ap- 
roaching it more nearly than one in the first stanza of Spenser's 
“Shepherd's Calendar.” 

Grace ETHEL.—We cannot put you down as a Binl-defender, as 
you do not send your full name, 








Lucy, Winniass sends ihe following Est of Bird efenders; ease 
Cock, Bessie Gilbert, Maggie Gilbert, Sadie Gilbert, Josie Gilbert, 


Clara Gilber, Fannie Prouty, Lisle Welch, Mary Welch, Pollie 
Garg iis Fale nLite de aay ach Fee 
Bardwell, Lilie Meramvill, and Lucy Williams. 

“The following new names of Bird.defenders have also been received 
sings our tat gue: May Ogden, John F- Ogden, Fannie i. Gre. 
wold, Florence Peltier, Anna M: Clover, Maga Demick, Jimmi 
H. Detrick, Hattie Carman, Charlie Carman, Johnnie ile 
fegnie Carman, Lizzie Park, Alice I. Paine, Katie R. Paine, Ey, E 

fine, Mary C. Paine, Fannie D, Murden, Maude Cheney, Abice 
‘Angel, Eva Dodds, Bennie Stockdale, Willie C. N. Bond, Arthur 
H. Clarke, Arthur L. Gilman, William F Darrah, Rufus E. Darrah, 
Robert Staigg, Chas. T. Griffith, B. C. Weaver, Bessie Severance, 
Mary Severance, John Severance, Allen Severance, Annie Severance, 

julia Severance, ‘Hunt, Grace Murray, Fannie Laurie, John 

Haye, Herbert Shaw Forman, Lulu F. Potter, Tony Foot, and 
‘Thomas P. Sanborn. 





Fayette, Howard Co., Mo., Oct 14, 1874. 
‘Messrs. Scriewan & Co., New York. 

Gexrizusx: I enclose you $3.00 for Sr. NicHotas for 1875. My 
Tittle son and daughter have made the money themselves. _ {lire on 
alarm; and Ethelbert plowed one day instead of going to the cicus, 
$0 a5 0 save hs shoy-money to help pay for your magazine. So 
can see that itis highly appreciated. —Yours, &c, Tuomas W. 


Minnis Tuomas sends a batch of riddles which she “found in an 
old book, and thought might be new to many readers.” We select 8 
few: 

“What is that which, by losing one eye, has only a nose left 
Ans.—A noise.” 
“* My first some men will often take 
Entirely for my second’s sake: 
Wid born soecibe wall an be 
0 both together well can bear. 
Ans.—Misfortune.”" 

“Tn my first my second sat: my third and fourth Tate. Ams 

Insatiate.” 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





A PLUM PUDDING. 


Our Christmas would certainly be incomplete 
Without 2 plum-pudding, rich. juicy and sweet; 
The recipé you will demand, T dare say— 

I'll give it at once in a fanciful way + 





(1) Take a thousand and one, in proportions to suit, 
And sprinkle it carefully over the fruit; 
(2) Now & deity or rosey:and (3) one’ hundred with 
love, 
4) The east and the west winds in conflict above; 
{ )) A Seneca chief taking supper at e’en, 
(6) Two tools and some ice, with a small pea between; 
(7) And now from Missouri get two pretty girls, 
Bright sparkling and lively, blue eyes and soft 
curls 5 
(8) A frank kind of fruit with the sound of a bell, 
And all these ingredients together mix well 
(9) Now please add two verbs of an opposite meaning, 
(10) What the writer of this did at supper this evening; 
Add milk, eggs and raisins, stir well. and I ween, 
‘You'll have a plum-pudding that's fit for a queen. 
AUNT SUE. 








ENIGMA. 


I am composed of thirty-eight letters : My 30. 4. 21, 
5, 24, 38 is acity in the United States. My i, 22, gis 
adomestic animal. My 6, 34, 19, 13 is the name of a 
month. My 14, 17 31s an insect. |My 64 7,28, 33435, 
21 are employed in court. My 29, 18, 20, 12,'5 is One of 
the five senses. My 23, 36, 28, 25, 32, 27, 18, 20, 12, 
11 isa number. My 26, 33, 35. 29, 10 is a nseful ani- 





3! 
mal. My 30, 2, 37 ia weapon used by the. Indians 
My 15, 3, 8, 34, 16 is toendow. My whole is an old 
saying. CAB 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


. THE subject of your thoughts I tell. 
A word that speaks a long farewell. 

A native of a distant land. 

I mean, to seize with sudden hand. 

And I, to take with trust the true. 

Italy, my home, I grew. 

7- Me, before ‘all, should men pursue. 





ope 





mOTIALs. 


Never found on land or sea; 
But in mid-air look for me. 





FINALS, 
Piercing darkness, golden bright, 
Giving life, and shedding hight. 

CHARL. 


REVERSIBLE 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A CONSONANT. 2. 
A Kind of tumor or 
swelling. 3. To repulse 
or drive Back. 4 A 
boy's nickname. 5. A 
consonant, 
REVERSED: 1. A let- 
ter. 2. Novel or fresh. 


3 A sufferer often men- 
tioned in Scripture. 


Aretreat used for shel- 
ter or concealment. 5. 
Aletter. 


ANNIE SAVINNE. 


RIDDLE. 


Take the name of a 
‘useful animal, insert a 
consonant, and find the 

. mame of a celebrated 
mountain; then insert 
2 vowel, and find a con- 
fection. RG. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
ACROSTIC. 

ee 

place. 2. A fresh- 
be na in Central 
Africa that Livingstone 
investigated. 3. One 
of the oldest cities 
in Asia. 4. A large 
island in the Northern 
Ocean, famous for its 
boiling springs and sub- 
terranean fires. 5. An 
empire that has four 
hundred millions of in- 
habitants, and theoldest 
government now in ex- 
isténce. 6. A range of 
mountains whose tops 
are covered with per- 
petual snow, and the 
country all around cov- 
ered with ‘ual verdure. 
Siberia. frozen northern country. 
atd’Dlove, 10. The country where Scott and Bur 
born. The 








one- whom we hope you are glad to see. F. RT. 


ENS Cs) 
Rath- ef Toma 
r 





7. A river and gulf of 
9. Aland you 

were 
of the above will give the name of 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


Fit the first blank with a certain word; the second, 
by the same word minus its first letter; the third, by 
original word minus first two letters; and in like man- 
ner the lines of the second stanza: 





03 
The princess who once tried to— 
Her fair hand wounded with the —— 
A magic sleep, she then fell — 
‘And thus for'years she lay; 


i 
Until, to break the slumber — 
Ere her sweet soul by it were — 
A noble knight, by true love 
Kissed all the spell away. 
LAURA D. NICHOLS, 





A PUZZLE-PICTURE. 
(Read the inscription on the sign.) 


Pariiiacs 


Y-Y..4Den.T-erin.tf 


EASY DIAMOND PUZZ1 








vowet. 2, The organ of hearing. 3 
for holding pictures. 4. A color. 
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AN ENTERTAINMENT. 


Tue blanks in each sentence are to be filled by one 
word or phrase and its transpositions : 


of which he was very fond. Another moved that each 
man who in market — —~, —— classed with those 
who make — their sole diet. A servant, taken up 
with this gentleman's —, placed two 














Once rooms, and some guests, 
who —— —— — my door with pleasure. 

My — was that I could at one —- —twenty, for 
which number —. Ofplates I placed —— 
— my — table. 

A — — which held four more, seemed a — 

, relieving a fear —— —— — more than I could 

Each —— dish — the different taste of guests. 




















seat. 
Some prefer — cooked by —. One guest, named 








—,, never — —, but is fond of broiled ——. An- 
other, who —— —— as a Turk, eschews —. One 
dish of vegetables being pagsed to him, he exclaimed, 
“—_—— oceasion, ever touch an ——!”" A gen- 
tleman named —,—— near a dish of — potatoes, 





pair of china tureens!’ At this | was so— that 
I —- —to smile yet, whenever I think of it, and, in 
fact, it ———— all merry. 

Two gentlemen, alittle — from the rest —-—— 
only, for dessert.’ One friend made —- —— compli- 
mentary of my ——. I should have given them pre- 
served ——, but they were burned —-—— — in the 


Preparation; 
ly pudding of —— —— before the ————. Then 
one gentleman, not firm of —, called for —, but was 
rudely interrupted by the remark that they only turned 
men into ——! 

We then — for the drawing-room, and I think all 








ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 





‘apples. 4. Apricots. 5. Water-melons. _ IV.—r. Simultaneously. 
wie h Anes, Suen, paNalaes bare 
6. Kinswoman. 


Diamonp Puzzie.— 


1 
ART 
AN EAD 
TASTE 
Z Dor 
x 
Decarrrarions.—t. Cape, ape. 


2. Blot, lot. 3. Climb, limb. 
EArt Blot, 3- Climb, + 





Answer 
D. P. L. P., Helen B. Fancharl, Charlie N. Thompson, 
R. Palmer, Georgia C. Bosher, Mary H. Rochester, C. Bacheler, 


Louise F. Olmstead, ida P. Williams, Bessie H. Van Cleef, Charlie 


‘Habisshory, Belle Hooper, and Thomas P. Sanborn. 





— that the dinner was a success. PB 
Hippew Squang— ava 
VAN 
ANN 
Entoma.—Charlotte Cushman 
Tus Day mm THE Gro $8) —Florence— James 
—James—Flatiery—Virginia — Sane” sandwich —- Great 
Béar—Florence—Fear—Adelaide—Coloy ‘Hope—Florence 
Viginis — Darling — James — Madeira—James—Newioundland— 
Loyalty — Constance — Rocky — Lena — Florence—Virginia—Pesth 
(pest) —Constance—Coral—Adelaide—Chill—Farewell—Concord. 
Easy Renvses.—t. Prowes 2. West Indies. 3. Belief 


‘Transrosirions —r,, Oracles—ao, clear. , 2 AI! peal «parallel 
3. Avers—raves. 4. Felicty—city life. 5. Aloof—a fool. 6. Carest 
Ssaters=recasi—traces—carets. 7. Indenture—end in true. 
‘Square Remainpurs.— 
W-nt-h 
Wrage 
S—a—! 
Dovste Cross-Worp.—Rose and Pink. 
Easy Meracnams.—Cow, vow, bow, now (or how), tow, Po, Ot 


ro Puzztas 1 Novamper NuMBER were received, previous to November 18th, from Constant E. Jones, L. W. 
, Eugenia C. Prat 


ones, 
iga'H. Jenkins, ‘Mary H. Wi, Thorion M: Ware aie 

ease, Alexander Noyes, |. Boyan, James S. Rogers, Jr, 
foodbury, ‘Sarah Havens, Cane Simpzon, Flore Kronau, Lula 











A Conunprum Picture. 


‘The three prizes forthe best sets of answers tothe snty-three conundrums contained in this puzzle, published in the November number, 
were to M. E. Water, 20 Cottage Street, Utica, Oneida County, New York: Josie McLavcutin, Montclair, New Jersey? 
and Tivty Watson, Orange, New Jersey; and a bound volume of Sr. NicHoLAs has been gent to each. 


‘The sets of answers received from the following named boys and 


Ednah B. Hale, Nelly E. Sherwood, Norman Henderson, Elsic and 


Inide Long, Elsa and Grace Hobart, Richmond W. R. Jafiray, Bessie Thomas, 
Gertie'Baylor, Walter Austin, 
“Beau K,” “The Little Gallaudets,”” Sarah E. Shankland, Grace 


Brooks Stren Mary, Sitelng Anni Youn, 

i 

Lambert, Evy and Fanny, Lalu Wight, Frank and Edear Lethbrid 

H.VanClect Fannie M: Hall, Minnie L. Welles, Robert De W. 
C. Lufkin, Eddie B. Van Vleck, Julia V. 


fe Duck, Florence 
querenne, Herman N. ‘Tiemann, Harmon W.’ Marsh, Lulu Bull, Anna M. Glover, 
L.J. McMullen, Ed. T. Okells, T. L. Davis, Constant and Louis W. 


were s0 admirable that the senders deserve honorable mention: 
rank Du Pont, Thomas Tumer, Alice W. Ives, M. T. Pitman, Ade 
Eithel Oliver, Hate Fs Johnson, Ceorge Aston, Charis 
Jamie J, Ormsbee, Jenny Almy, Jennie D. V. Brown, J. A. 
fire Nee W. Gaol, Aleni J; Do P: Coleman, SW 
Shaw Sargent, M. Joe larry G. Andress, Bessie 

atngipe, Willams Loving, Je, Nasa Clark, 








Emil 


jones, Henry F. Guy, Emily O. Post, Ida H. Jenkins, Frank Alex: 


ander, Nicholas ‘Brewer, Jr., Ge . Humphrey, D. W, Murer, ‘Wie ©. Tremaine Glice M TRirkal Nabd Mode Horace © Dodd 


‘Le Baron Hathaway, Carrie Cray ja 
mat eres ree ee 


‘arrie. “The, Battles Children,"” Henry C_ White, Fred 
‘oliet, Robert Edwin Withers, Annie May Keith, Charles’ A. Rossiter, Emily Van Zandt, Kate N. 


Porter, Ellie’ Turner, “Grand. 


mam 
Noble, G. E. Rogers, Harry H. Wyman, Care R. Lord, Minnie Batcham, 

For the satisfaction of all those who have sent in sets of answers, we give the following list of special answers that, though not the same as 
those given in our December anmber, were good enough to be considered correct, viz : For answer 3. 71a eet, ofa yard, we allowed 


Bash, two-thirds of a bushel. 7. Hore—Bow; Robin 








ras skillful wit 
shoulders. 20, The Hidden Hand—" Blade o' Grass," “Fast Friends,’ 


the long bow. 14. Hide—Hook (to steal). | i6. Creot— Back, 


ard,” “fon the Heghts.” 22. Band—Stafl, arms. 





23, Fleece—Hook, pocket. 25. Nails—Plane. 28. Blades—Teeth. 29. Hill—Walker. 37. Arms—Spears. 40. Pear—Appke (the same 
Sipupid an Knceo Sides 44, Mouth—Head.” 46, Face—Hand (not hands, as there is only one in the picture. 97. Black Legs — 
Lambs (gumbolers). 48, Sherf's HYeade—Soles. 49. Joint Mutton, leg of lamb. | yo. Pupile and TuligeFupls and Bees 3 Reet 
Stall, pawa (pause), a minor. 54. Woot—Banks, Lee, Mead, Greme.” 55. Tudigs—Irises, philox. 56. Tecth—I 57. Neck—Headland. 





some of those sending answers from distant States, such as California and Nebraska, have complained that they did not have sufficent 


time, it may be wellto state thatthe last-named ofthe three winners, chough living within a few miles of New York, was among the very atest 


tosend in her answers, so that if those received from thedistant subscribers had been as correct they still would ha 
Scotland before the expiration of the time allowed, A“ grandmamma" sent an excelent set of 


Indeed, a set of answers was received from 


first in point of time. 





answers, embodied in graceful rhyme, which perhaps may find a place in our next number. 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[Fusxvasy, 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 








Goop-mMoRROW, my boys and girls! What shall 
Jack tell you about this time? Something about 
something, ch? That's easily done. What say 
you to 


CROWS’ NESTS MADE OF FISH-BONESP 


THE crows who live near my wood always build 
their nests of interwoven sticks and twigs, and they 
are strong enough to last year after year, if they 
are not as handsome as those of some other birds. 
But one of my crow-neighbors tells me that he has 
cousins who live on far-away islands where there 
are neither trees nor shrubs, and these crows build 
their nests, and very good-looking ones too, of the 
dried and bleached bones of large fish that have 
been thrown up on the shore. 

Queer nests, I should think, but they show the 
ingenuity and perseverance of the birds. How 
much better than to sit down and caw sulkily that 
they will not build any nests at all, because they 
can’t get just the material they prefer for the pur- 
pose. 


TUMBLE-WEEDS. 


My Eastern children will say, “What ave tumble- 
weeds?” when they first see this paragram; but 
the little Western folk will shout, ‘Ho! ho! 
we've seen them! The funniest things that ever 
were !”” 

All I know about them is that they belong to 
the Western prairies, but don’t make their appear- 
ance until the land has been broken by the plow. 
Then they start up and take possession for a year 
or two, and after that they slowly disappear. 

They have great big heads, formed of a net-work 
of stiff little branches, and their roots are like 
slender young beets. Late in the season, when 
they get dry, the wind tears them up, roots and 
all, and off they go, skipping, fying and tumbling 
over the country like good fellows. They look, in 


the distance, like some sort of lively animals, and 
what is more, it would take a lively animal to catch 
them ; for sometimes, in a high wind, they can out- 
run a galloping horse. 

I wish some of the well-behaved children here- 
about would take a hint from the tumble-weeds, 
and be a little more nimble in their ways. One of 
these days a good run will be set down among the 
lost arts—see if it isn’t—if the children don’t play 
more. There is a teacher in a gricky green gown 
who walks through our meadow sometimes with 
her girls, making the poor things all march ina 
double row like soldiers. Don’t I wish she ’d take 
a hint from the tumble-weeds ! 


THE SUMMER-SURGEON. 


SucH news! The strangest little surgeon! But 
you shall hear all about him. He always carries a 
small case of the queerest, sharpest instruments 
that were ever made. He is the tiniest little fellow, 
and his wonderful instruments can only be seen 
when they are placed under a glass called a micro- 
scope, which magnifies them, or makes them large 
enough to be seen. 

In this surgeon’s case there are two cutting- 
blades, or lancets, two tiny saws, one hollow tube, 
and one sharp-pointed instrument, which is also 
hollow, like a tube. Now, when he thinks it worth 
while to bleed any one, he opens his little case, and 
first pierces the skin with the sharp blades; then 
he cuts the flesh with the two little saws to make 
the blood flow fast, and then he pours through one 
tube a fluid into the wound to make the blood thin 
enough to flow easily, after which he draws up the 
blood through the other tube into the vessel pre- 
pared for it, until he thinks that he has bled the 
poor patient enough. 

Now what do you suppose this surgeon’s name 
is? He is called Mr. Gnat, and he is none other 
than the troublesome little insect that stings one 
so often in summer. He uses all these wonderful 
instruments just to get a sip of blood from some 
tempting boy or girl—the rascal 

SAILORS’ LANGUAGE. 

I AM always in my pulpit, but not always preach- 
ing. I spend the most of my time in listening to 
all sorts of strange and wonderful things, in order 
to tell them to my children. But sometimes I hear 
things that puzzle me very much. The other day 
two sailors were talking together, and it took more 
than my wit to find out what they meant. One said 
he had just come from the “ roaring forties,” where 
he had many times “sailed in the teeth of the 
wind,” and had been “caught in the eye of the 
storm.” You would have believed his observation, 
at his companion was as “‘ deaf as a coal-bunker,” 
you had heard the tone in which he shouted out 
his remarks. 

Then the other sailor began to talk. He said 
that he too had just returned from a voyage. The 
sea had been as ‘‘smooth as blubber” most of the 
time, but one night when there was ‘‘ just a capful 
of wind,” and ‘‘all s’‘ls” were ‘‘set” to catch it, 
and ‘everything was as quiet as a night dog- 





at7s.) 
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watch,” down came a brig and struck her right 
“amidships.” “ An’, sir, the cap’n only had time 
tosing out to man the gig, the jollyboat and dingy, 
when in the water we were! Indeed,” the sailor 
went on to say, “I s’ we ’d ha’ gone to Dai 
Jones’ locker the brig had n’t sent ‘eng her doy 
and yawl to pick us up.” 

Now what do you suppose any sober-minded 
Jack could make of all that? I can’t describe to 
you how it bothered me to carry all these queer ex- 
pressions in my head till my traveled bird-friends 
should come along. Some of them had taken long 
voyages in ships, and so could understand the terms 
my sailors ha 

‘Well, the end of it all is, I know now that the 
“roaring forties” means the distance on the At- 
lantic Ocean between the fortieth and_ fiftieth 
parallels of latitude ; that the sailors gave the name 
to that space because the ocean is so stormy 
there. To sail in the ‘teeth of the wind” means 
to proceed in the direction from which the wind 
comes, and to be “‘caught in the eye of the storm” 
isto be rignt in the center of it, which isa very 
dangerous thing. ‘A capful of wind” turns out 
to be a nice brisk wind, not a gale, nor even a 
spanking breeze—which last, by the way, is a wind 
that blows quite strongly, but steadily, and is just 
what a sailor likes best. 

As for ‘‘s'ls,” that is only the sailor-sound for sails. 

When I heard that a ‘dog-watch” means a 
watch that is two hours long, I could n't imagine 
what sort of a watch it could be; but it appears 
that when a ship is at sea there must always be 
some one to keep watch night and day, in order to 
avoid accidents. So one officer will watch from 
six o'clock till ten, another from ten o’clock till 
twelve, a third from twelve o'clock till two, anda 
fourth from two o'clock till six. The two short 
Periods between ten o’clock and two in the day- 
time, and the same in the night, are called dog- 
watches. 

Upon hearing this, I was going to remark that 
this was a very queer name, but remembering that 
all the other names and terms were queer too, I 
said nothing about it. 

As for hitting “amidships,” that only means 
that one vessel struck the other in the center. 
“Yawl” and ‘‘dory,” and many of the other words 
are plain enough, now that I understand them; 
but we have had sailor-talk long enough for this 
time, 





A LETTER TO JACK. 


Herz is a letter just received from my kinsman, 
Green Dragon : 
Chinguepin Island, Missisippi River. 
Dean Jack-istue-Peterr: 1am sure you temember your cousin 
We were well acquainted in the long-ago days be- 


setting to be, my dear cousin ! 
uoted as you. Your fame has 
¢ in the midst of the Mis- 





ack, when 
t either of us would have died for. 
; artificial, made-up look she has! 


‘was an open-faced, simple-hearted wood- 


oraph d ‘Now see what a 


But there's one flower here civilization has not corrupted. Jack, 
Jack my dear cousin, ded you ever see het—the great 
lotus —the Indian Qu Bho is like a dream of the Tropics, 
Bown in the core, sder the solemn waters, lb the Jong, rake like 
pot: up through the wave ries. the sinewy stem on the i 
i out like a knightly shield, frely floats the eaf—a yard 
mal al wide Jack, Bravely uplited above the food, in her yel- 
Tow robes and glistening amber jewels, sits the regal lotus, sweeten 
Ing the breeze with her warm, spicy, almond-favored breath. 
de plganages tobe home w the Nie; of how 
‘made pilgrimages to her home in the Nile: of how 
Erith Ao Sulrushes, “Pharaoh's 


vas 

discovered the Jack, I Tat 
believe this lotus of mine, here on the Mississippi soy ee ae 
ancient lotus of the Nile. jibes a ecentife geateuas sey Ut the 
Nile i lor is js perple Ms fay le lovus delicate, creamy 


watechingucping the German fa y 
‘The white waterlty,amelative to my lotus is sometimes sen here: 
but her home is the and folks are both better off at 
home. Hie te ly cage hy ‘she can't lift herself above the re- 
tiring waters. four cousin, ‘Gauen Deacon. 









STARVING CHILDREN. 


Ir’s a terrible thing to say, but I’m told that 
some children ave starving this winter. Find them 
and feed them, my darlings. Ask your parents to 
help. Good warm clothes that you never wear 
should not be stowed away in your homes now. 
Somebody needs them. 


BERGMEAL. 


A NORWEGIAN boy, with eyes as blue as wood- 
violets and hair of the pale gold color of a daffy 
that has grown in the shade, lately told a young 
lady, in my hearing, about a very queer sort of 
flour that he had seen at home, and in a few other 
countries—Tuscany, in Italy, for instance. It is 
called bergmeal, he said (or bergmehl, from the 
German berg, mountain, and meki, meal). To 
give a loaf of bread made from this flour, would be 
almost literally to give a stone for bread; for the 
bergmehl, our boy said, is not made from grain, 
but from a very fine white or cream-colored pow- 
der, mainly composed of flinty shells, so very small 
that one square inch of the powder is said to con- 
tain millions of them. 

“Is this bread good, and can one live upon it?” 
the young lady asked the Norwegian 

He shook his head rather sadly, and said, “ No, 
it is not good, and one could not live upon it alone; 
but in hard times when grain-flour is very scarce and 
costly, the poor people go out upon the mountains 
and gather this powder to mix with grain-flour, to 
make it last longer.” 

He said that there was something else in the berg- 
mehl besides the particles of flinty shells, and that 
this something had a little nourishment in it; but 
the main thing is that the mountain-flour increases 
the bulk of the food, and even that is an advantage 
in times of famine. is 

Iwas glad that the poor people of Norway could 
get this bergmehl when they could not peeigond 
grain-flour; but I would much rather we should 
send them a few shiploads of* wheat, or rye, or 
buckwheat, or Indian-corn, Would n’t you, my 
dears ? 

Don’t forget the birds this cold weather. 
ter crumbs for them, my children. 


Scat- 
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THE LETTER-BOX. 


‘Harne is a letter from a litde girl, printed word for word as itwas 
written 
Orland, October 11, 1874. 


Sz. Nicwotas: Seeing that,» good many Rave written for this 
‘book, I thought I would ‘see what I could do about writing a story, 








although Yam but a litle gir, nine years old. “You cannot expect 
‘Dear boys and girls, Iam going to tell you a story about my little 


Pig, , You may think this rather beneath the nowce ofa lite gi but 
do not agree with you. Any litle boy or isl who did not fave 
Pity for a fttle motherless lame pig, does not have any heart 
day, as my grandpa was out in the bar-yard, he saw a lie 
Jame pig faying down on the ground. It could not walk; but grandpa 
brought it in the yard and fed it some milk for two or three days, and 
‘asked pa if T could have it, and he said I might, and then I 
took it and fod it, and you may think it fimny because I took the 
dish that I fed it with and washed it. It was in the summer. I took 
‘cold water and washed the pig, and wiped it, and it held just as still 
wile I did it Tt got over being lame, and grew, tl all at once it 
began to refuse its food; and one moming when 1 went out to feed 
it found it missing. [looked all over for it, but could not find it 
Finally we found it in the wood-pile; we took it out and buried it. 
Tread in my last magazine Tittle girl who had a cat, who 
would ring at the halldoor. Now my grandpa (the same grandpa 
that helped me take care of my little pig) had a cat that would open 


the door, and not wait for any one to open it ‘Bixviz, 














We giadly print three verses from a poem by E. B,, entitled, 
‘Tue Cooxy wrt A Hous i Ir. 
Little man! did you ever see 
A cooky as nice as this? 
Spiciness, yellowness, richness, 
rilta be bought oro hast 
‘And see, it is made with a hole, sir, 
Framed in for the middle, 
To hang it upon your finger, 
‘Or even peep through, you know. 
Spoke the litle man then, “O yes, ma'am!" 
yt small doubt sted bia oul 
“ Yes," again said litte man, softly, 
“But how do you cat the hole? 








Jennm F. V. writes: “I would like to tell other girls of a way of 
sting coal o6, the fire so as not to make a nose, Itis usch to 
ow about it, in case anyone is sick, or there is a litle baby asleep 
in the room, of you are helping to take care of your poor grandfather, 
sick with rheumatism. ‘The last is my case. Grandpa cannot beat 
the noise made by putting coal on the Br, Iwas glad to lear of a 
fled way of doing sold. “1 put in little paper grocery- 
i that the cook saves for me (out I su) iplotes of neespanee 
Tene Sona deme) Then, when fgets sca of che 
sof coal, I wash ‘and Mary carries ‘the scuttle up to 
fends pom Mere clcB vey loaded can ten bay teese 
ie ‘of coal on the fire so sofily that a mouse could n't hear it; 
and it is easier, too, than lifting the scuttle. Besides, it does n't soil 
hhands. . Sometimes when the fire is n't good I breale the bag just 
alitde, so that the paper will catch fire more easily.” 








Brooklyn, November 23, 1874. 

Dear Sr. Nicuotas: You told us last May how to’ make a 
“Christmas City,” so T have made one. It is on a board three 
feet long, and two wide. ‘There are fifty houses in all. It is laid out 
with streets and green yards with fences around hem, and gravel 
walks and flower-beds, and trees and shrubbery. Two of the yards 
have croquet seta, and two have artificial ponds. ‘There ia a river in 
‘one part of the city, and a park in the center. No two houses are 
exactly alike. There is a cathedral, with a chapel, a bishop's palace, 
anda nunnery. ‘There ae two churches with parsonages; a college 
with a chapel and library; and three houses for the President and 
Professors, all enclosed in one yard, which I call College Square. 
‘There are three farm-houses and twelve cottages and a school-house 
two hotels, two stores, a theater, a bank, eight, mansion-houses, four 
bars, and two little summer arbors beside the river. I was ni 
years old when I commenced my city, but did not finish it till after 1 
was ten. But I fear I am writing to0 long a letter for your time and 
Patience. Twill only add that I sent my City to the county fair, and 
PL fe doles premium for it, Tam thinking some of making a 

loliday Harbor, but do not know as I can make the ships. I hope 
St. Nicholas will have a good big turkey for his Thanksgiving dinner; 
T think he deserves one for making me 40 happy.—From your friend, 

‘Vitae M. BEXNETr. 




















Dean St, Nicnoas: The Letter-Box asks why the mark in pay 
is called a “‘water-mark." Its so called because made by the wa 
through which the water is drained from the pulp of which 
Paper is made. ARNOLD GtvoT CAMERON. 


eh 


C. V.T.—We do not wonder that ‘The Hidden Hand" in the 
conundrum picture puzzled you. We intended that it should do so. 
‘You could not, it is true, “‘find” the hidden hand in the picture ina 
literal sense, but surely the expression, ‘‘find,”’ is quite allowable in 
this case. Ours was a riddle, or conundrum picture, and we expected 
that all who undertook to interpret it would let their fancy shed light 
‘upon their wits, 

‘Long ago, we said to a dear old negro : 

“Eliza, here's a conundrum for you. Why is a person with the 
sheumatism like a church window?” 

“Dunno, chile,” said she. “You'll hab to tell ole "Liza dat, I'se 
thinkin .” 

“Why, Eliza, don't you know? It’s because it’s full of pains.” 

“G'"long,” cried Eliza, highly indignant ‘ Done come tellin’ 
“Liza no sich stuff; ‘taint no sich thing. Dey’s diff'rent kinds of 
pains, dem is. Don’t s'pose dey rubs limiment on church winder- 
Panes, does yer? Ole ‘Liza aint gwine to believe no sich stuff as dat, 
no how.”* 

thas been a surprise and a pleasure to us to mote that out of all the 
nine hundred and more who sent answers to our conundrum picture, 
only seven have since expressed any dissatisfaction whatever, and, 
strange to say, the things that they find fault with are the very answer 
(printed in December St. Nicvotas) that a very large majority of 
the children sent in without hesitation, 


Dear Eptror: You have so many fine stories about animals in 
Sr. Nicuotas, that I want you to please put this oncin. A lady 
‘who came to sce my mother told it to us last night. She said that in 
thehouse right back ‘of hers'n Brooklyn, they have pet, parrot 

week-day mornin, alway a good deal to x3 
about wanting this and that; but on Sunday mornings last Summer 
ik would rouse, the neighbors by shouting, ‘* Mary Elizabeth, get 
ready for Sunday.school ! Mary, Flizabeth, get ready for Sunday- 
school 1" over and over again. ‘The lady said that the bird wasn 
it hanging out of an upper window, where no one could talk 1 
‘cand tell it what to say without being seen or heard, and it never 
said this on any morning but Sunday. Do you suppose the parrot 
could count +Your respectful frend, ine M. Weer, 











Dear Sr. NicHotas: Do you consider the ex “can't see 
it.” ag slang? I like that society of  Non-askers,” mentioned by 
‘John Gregg in the Letter-Box for last June. Don't you think the 
irs ought to join? "Do you think ita good plan to larn poetry 

‘an you tell me who wroie that poem on “The Burial of Moses, 


“By Nebo's lonely mountain, 
‘On this side Jordan's wave: 
Ina vale in the land of Moab, 
‘There lies a lonely grave?” 
‘Yours respectfully, Muon THomas. 


‘The expression, “can't see it,” is not necessarily slang, but it may 
be used as shang, and is then disagreeable to refined persons 
‘Whether it is slang or not depends entirely on the motive of the per- 
son using it. 

We wish that every one of our girls would join the Noo-askers 

‘There can be no doubt that, for many reasons, committing poetry— 
‘good poetry—to memory is an excellent practice. 

‘The poem you speak of war written, we believe, by 2 Mrs. Alex- 
ander, and appeared first in a small monthly publication, the CAris- 
tian Miscellany, issued by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference Pub- 
lication Office in London. 















Carrie Maine AND Loutse Quintarp —The army of Bird-de- 
fenders has adopted a preamble and resolutions, which fully explain 
«what it has to do.” You will find them in Mr. Haskins’ article, 
«For the Birds,” in Sr. Nicotas for December, 1873, orin Letter- 
Box of the number for May, 1874. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 
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1875.) 

Cuan writes: “Noticing that another contributor to your Riddle- 
Box is using the nom de plume ‘Charl,’ I suggest that it would be 
well for the latest Charl to select a different name." 





Epwin S. BELxna? wants to know how to make a sun-dial. Who 
can tell him ? 

Oswaco Boy, who asks to be told “* how to turn one's hand into 
2x old woman.” —As other young folks also may wish to see or 
exhibit this old woman during the fireside yeason, we will answer 





your query by two pictures. The first will show you the markings 
of India-ink, or burnt cork, to be made on one hand (the left, not the 
night; our artist has made a mistake there) ; 
the second will show you how to double 
the same hand so as to form the old woman's 
face. You then put a little kerchief on her 
head, tying it under her chin, and Mra. 
McGrundy is complete. By moving the 
bended thumb slowly the lady will appear 
tobe opening and closing her mouth. A. 
lide practice will enable you to accompany 
this Kp motion with appropriate speech, 0 
that Mra, McGrundy may say a few words to her admiring friends. 

By way of variety, a small filled cap with a black band can be 
made for the old lady's use, anda sort of stuffed gown can be held 
up closely to the head by means of a cord secured tothe gown and 
held tightly between the second and third fingers of the doubled fist. 








Birp-Derenpers. 

Tu army of Bird-defenders has received a large number of recruits 
since our last issue. 

Wituam J. ELDRIDGE (who writes that he is keeping an alphabet- 
ical list of the Bird-defenders) sends, besides his own, the names of 
John J. Eldridge, Lizzie H. Eldridge, Alice G. Troth and Lilian S. 
Troth. 

Bertna J. Rickor?, of Cleveland, Ohio, sends the following lst 
Fanny Beckwith, Alice Burrows, Annie Burrows, Maud Hann: 
Anna Shipherd, Nellie Runcy, Lillian Harwood, Florence Hyde, 
Mabel Allen, Tilly Huatington, Maggie Huntington, Annie Smith, 
Albina Sanders, Willie Rickoff, Bell J. Watterson and Bertha J. 
Rickoff 

Linstz M. Burisx sends her own and the following names: 
‘Minnie Clements, Ella Van Patten, Gertie Layner and Jenme Butler. 

Cuneron B. Pox sends this list: Sam K. Poe, Robert A. Gregory, 
Arthur Kimerly, Carrie Johnson, Waldo Morgan, Jennie Lawrence 
and Clinton B. Pe 

Cuanuuz J. Bicetow joins the army, and sends other names, as 
follows: Frank Dingman, Willie Randall, Charlie Randall, Willie 
Ebberlie, Nellie Burton, Sarah Pompenella and Hattie Sullivan. 

Frorence B. Locxwoop asks to be enrolled in company with 2 
few recruits: Katie Radford, Conchita Cisneros, Clemencia Mestre, 
E J. Tiemann, M. C. Murray and Benoni Lockwood. 

Lity F. Comey sends her second list: Comelia W. Smith, Min- 
nie Adams, Nellie Wilkinson, Helen Kellogg, Willie Dane, Minnie 
Ashley, Flora Page, Selina Steinitz, N. J. Spurr and Frank L. 
Douglass. 














Besides the above, the following new names have been enrolled: 
John C. Howard, Sallie F. Bailey, Fred N. Luther, Mamie Beach 
‘and Lillie McGregor, Will E. Brayton, F. Green, George S. Brows, 
S. Weaver, Minnie L. Sherman, Reb R. Sherman, Katie T. Hughes, 
Ollie Hughes) Harry Winn, Lizzie M. Bennett, Henry K. Gilman, 
Ruth and Mabel Davison, George F. Pease, Frankie L, Jones, 
Mabel W. Baldwin, Henry O, Riddell, Harry N. Covell, A. R 
Diamond, Willie G. Foote and Lincoln Righter. 


“4 Macuen, 
Translation of German Sketch in December Number. 


Eanty, when daylight appears, the peasant gets out of bed. He 
‘opens the chamber door and shuts it again, to go to his day's work, 

of which the beginning consists in lighting a fire, in order first of all 
to prepare the coffee. His wife meanwhile cleans the room, puts 
things in order, and arranges her hair. If she is long about it, her 
husband gives her a cross look. She does not really care much about 
that; but itis not very cheering to have the remark constantly mace 
to you: “See that you hurry now; Iam so worried, I can do noth- 
ing.” At last, as he sets out to go to the fair, there is so bad a snow- 
storm that he hardly knows what todo, &e., Bc. 








‘Translations have been received from Corydon P. Karr, Fred W. 
‘McKee and S.A. Ammon, Joseph Jastrow, Sigismund Dormitrer, 
Carrie Hesse, Mary B. McCoy, Emily Schumann, Lizrie Bradford, 
‘James Espy, Edith W., Clara M. Gearhart, Willie E. Mayer and 
©. Smith. 


‘Tite question, ‘Who Was He?" in the pamgraph of the Decem- 
‘ber Letter-Box concerning a certain noted man, has been correctly 
answered by the following-named boys and gitls, who send word that 
‘Dr. Samuel Johnson is the person referred to: Thomas Noel, Clara 
Lee, Libbie ‘M. Butler, Mamie Wagner, T. C. Merrel, Georgie IL. 
Blood, Nettie E, Williams, A. R. Diamond, Olive Pratt, Mamie 
Beach and Lillie McGregor, John 0. C. Ellis, Laura A, Wilson, C. 
W. and M. P., Clifton B. Dare, Lizzie Johnson, May Ogden, Stella 
M. Luce, Edith W., five members of the reading-class of Mrs. E. P.T., 
Lillie F.'Conkey and Nellie S. Colby. 





Our “ Word-makers” will receive attention next month. 





Boos Receive. 


Nursery Noonings. By Gail Hamilton, Harper & Bros., New 
York. (A good strong book for parents.) 

The Man in the Moon, and Other People. By R. W. Ray- 
mond. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. (A collection of very enter- 


ining stories.) 

'F. Grant & Co. ; or, Partnerships. By George L. Chaney. 
Roberts Bros, Boston. (A good book for boys.) 

Children’s Stories. By Eleven Harvard Sophomores. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. (Capital for the litle folks.) 

A Practical and Critical Grammar of the Engiish Language. 
By Noble Butler. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Twilight Stories, by Miss B. C. Rogers; Twenty Stories and 
Twenty Poems, by Mrs. C. E.R. Parker: Bob Tinker and His 
Friends, by Mary E. C. Wyeth: Bessie Kirkland, by Mrs. M. E. 
Miller; Lillie; or, The Little Christian's Toilet, by Mrs. H. E. 
Brown; Joe and Sally ; or, A Good Deed and Its Fruits ; Little 
Folks’ Picture Book ; Four ' Dot" Books. Published by the 
‘American Tract Society, New York. 

Little Stories for Little People. By James Barron Hope, Na- 
folk, Va. 





Music Receivep. 


Gif. A collection of popular pieces, simplified by 
E. Mark. 8, T. Gordon & Son, New York. 

Fusionen Waltz, Strauss. 

Students’ Ball Waltzes. Strauss. 

The Happy Children. Six casy dances for the piano. By Jos. 
Rummel. S. T. Gordon & Son, New York. 

Songs of Lapland and Finland. ‘Translated and adapted to the 
music by Selma Bory and Marie A. Brown. Philadelphia. 
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NICHOLAS! ST. NICHOLAS! 


The “‘Ice-Boat Song," from “Hans Brinker.” 
Gronce J. Huss. 
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‘While 
& ‘un’ ay 
With Spirit. 4. Prot - ty 
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and of children! Double clatm have we ‘At inyouthfal joy we're sailing G'er a fro-aon veal 
@alr we're rushing, As our voic-ee blend, Are you near nst'do you hear us, Nich - las, our friend? 
3 bright before us ‘a-way the cold! re welcome, Never can grow old. 





Hearts where sunny thoughts are. 
us thank thee as.we're calling O'er the froz-en sea. 
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Let ussing to thee, 
Love can nev-er end. 
Nev -er can grow old, 
‘So we singto thee! 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


REVERSALS. 

1, TAKE a word meaning to separate, reverse it, and 
find a snare for vermin. 2. Belonging to animals of a 
certain kinds reversed, to barter. 3. A pest to society ; 
reversed, a kind of bird. 4. A nocturnal animal; re- 
versed, an appendage to a cap. - §. A modern means of 
divination ; reversed, a mineral. 6. To treat with con- 
tempt; reversed, small sweet-cakes. 7. An ancient poet 
or minstrel; reversed, a color. 8. Departed in haste; 
reversed, a kind of ware. RG. 


HIDDEN ACROSTIC. 


AT the foot of a bed, 

And the base of the stair; 
In the night, and the light, 
Tn the k of a chair; 
On the old marble mantel, 

In the edge of the doors 
At the head of the table, 
And inside a store. 


Now place me together, 
And, like the lost geese, 

The whole you'll find never, 
For I’m only a piece. ALDEBARAN. 





DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 





Every other letter is omitted, N-v-r-o-d-m-w- 
ooud-r-t-n, 
ing.) 


(A bit of proverbial advice worth heed- 
RUTHVES, 





CHARADE. 


My second wakes when by my first 
The birds are set a-singing. 

And with the echo of their joy 
The forest deep is ringing. 


My whole, a dainty, fragile thing, 
heaved ‘wind and wave and Ge; 
‘And now enshrined in history’s page 

It lives, a nation’s pride. 


RIDDLE. 

Iy my first, or my fourth. or it may be my third, you 
will find my second her whom you have been so lon; 
Seeking, for she may become my Whole. Marry her and 
get the money. PY. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My first is in crow, but not in hawk; 

My second is in landing, but not in dock ; 

My third is in horse, and also in mule; 

My fourth is in govern, but not in rule; 

My fifth is in patch, but not in mend; 

My sixth is in tear, but not in rend; 

My seventh is in trouble, but not in grief; 

My eighth is in robber, but not in thief; 

My ninth is in saw, but not in seen; 

My whole is the name of a wicked queen. 
TW. MG. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


(Fasnvarry, 





REBUS. 
(The solution is a stansa from Tennyson's“ In Memoriam”) 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 








PUZZLE. 
One hundred and one by fifty divide, 
And then if a cipher be rightly applied, 
‘And your computation agree with mine, 
‘The answer will be one taken from nine. * x. 


COMBINED SQUARE-WORD AND DIAGONAL. 


SQuARE-worRD: 1. Part of every carpet. 2, An open 
space. 3. Used in guiding horses, 4. A short breath- 
ing. Diagonals: A writing—a glimpse, Me 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


THE answer contains 
eleven letters, and is the 
name of a river_of the 
United States, The 1,9, 
11,5 isa medium. The 
a 2 is 2, exclamation. 

1€ 10, 7, 6, 2, 4, 3, is @ 
body ie 

RUTHVEN. 


SQUARE-WORD. 


1. A SERVANT. 2. A 
sacred shield. 3. Rare. 
4. A Hindoo chief. 5. A 
uae of a castle. 6. 
ed obliquely. 

RUTH G. 





TRIPLE ACROSTIU, 


THE primals, centrals, 
and finals form the names 
of three musical instru- 
ments. 1, Smooth. 2, 
Concord. "3. A soldier. 
4. To environ, R. 





= REVERSIBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

1. A CONSONANT. 2, To marry. 3. A mechanical 
power. 4. Acave. 5. A consonant," Reversed: 1. A 
consonant. 2. A boy's name. 3. A feast. 4. Moisture. 
5. A consonant. Je SR. 


STAR PUZZLE. 


1. SLANG for companion. 2. Deceased. 3. A color. 
4. To make certain kinds of liquors. 5. To twist. 
CAM. 


IN JANUARY NUMBER. 


A Pum Puppinc—t. Mace (M.ace). 2. Flour (Flower) 
Glove (Cove). ¢ Currants (eurents). 5 Indian-meal 6. Allepice 
(awls-p-ice). 7. Molasses (Mo. lasses). 8. Candied lemon-peel (can- 

Jemon peal). 9. Citron (sit run). 10. Suet (Sue ate). 

Entcma.—Do not judge the feelings of others by your own. 

Dovatz Acrosric—Rainbow, Sunbeam.—Riddles, Adi 
dian, Nab, Believe, Opera, Wisdom. 

Reversiste Diamoxp Puzus.—L, Wen, Repel, Ned, R. 

Ripptz —Camel, Carmel, Caramel. 

Grocrariicat, Acrostic. St. Nicholas. Tangarike, 
Nanking, Iceland, China, Himalays, Obi, Lapland, America, Scot 


Beneapep Ruyues.—Spin, pin, in. Charmed, harmed, armed. 
Easy Dimon Puzzur.—E, Ear, Easel, Red, 1. 





Answers To Puzzas 1x Decemper Numpar were received 
Lockwood, James Alexander, Jr, Milly I. Smith, Lizzie M. Park, 
Murray, James McCall, Jr., Mabel W. Baldwin, J: 

LR, Libbie M. Butler, Henry 
‘Lizzie M. Knapp, Florence Palmer, 
linton B. Poe, Charles Martin, Alli 
Saunier, Helen B. Fancharl 
M. Brown, Ida E. Christianoy, John 0.C. Ellis, Fred 
ALL, Benedict, Lulu isabel Needham, Bennie Ni 
F. B. James, Agnes Stevens, Hattie Beecher Scoville, 














Elia Condie, 


ina Fife, John B. Neale, Frank E. Vaughan, Eva G. Wanzer, D. P. L. 
Wilson, Herbert E. Math 


elvin, Katie T. Hughes, Willie Thom, 


A Picture Puzziz.—The inscription on the sign: 
Rove not from pole to pole. ‘The man in here 
Will shave you close and smooth, from ear to ear: 
And that without a scratch to mar your beauty. 
Your hair he'll cut to suit you in a tice, 
And when ‘tis done, you'll marvel at the price. 
‘Then let your wanderings stop, 
And enter in this 
An Entertatnment.—I rented neat, entertained, entered in at— 
estimate, time seat, I set meat—sixteen on, extentic 
a Mee se) ale areal Foyle ete Kens Sey 
steak, skate—is grave, gravies—l on no, onion—Arago sat, 
—gets veal be, vegetabl wversation, tin covers on erent 
am used, made te, ate pears—a speech, peaches—apricos, 
toa crisp—rice came, , wines, swine—eft, felt. 


ious to December 18th, from meg, Je, Eogence B. 
E and G. H., Bessie T. B. iay B. "Not,"" Susie A. 









james. E. 
edict, * 





rin, Jacob A. Hountain, George Loutzenheirer, Fannie Griswold, Care A. Johnson, E. H. B., 
©. Riddell, Clara Lee, “ Pennsylvania and California,” Helen Worrell Clarkson, Adelle T. Peck 

lay and Rhecia,” Everett 
Ives, Ruth C. Stetson, 





Clarke, Maggie Chariton, Harriet Lagounz, Louise F. March, 
famie Beach and Lillie McGregor, Came L. Hastings, Edwin B. 
ostell, Laurens T. Postell, Susie 
Lilian Carter, Clara Carter, Franklin M. Welsh, 
rank S. Halsey, Jessie Field, James 





Ormsbee, 
laggie T., Lizzie C. Brown, Eugenia C, Pra 1, ker, 
Robert Wan Voorhis, Jey Arihur M. Little, Wille Boucher Jones; Job C. Howard, Sophie Winslow, Rachel Hurching, Carleion Brabrosk, 


Gertie , Katie 


Wilcox, O. Smith, Lily F. Conkey, Freddy Forehand, Nellie S. Ci 
Grace Nunemacher, George H. Smith, Jr., Lizzie C. Wells, and C. 


Bradley, falsh and Bessie Shubrick, Julia Dean Hunter, Arnold Gt 
Luce, Howard G. Nott, D. W. McCullough, Rosa M. Raymond, Arthur C. Bumham, Neenah M. 
i ote, Rules Slack, M. L. Palmer, May Trumbull, Lucy’ Barbous, 
§ ict. 


ot Cameron, Emily Bodstein, Arthur E. Smith, Stella M 
Dunn, Florence B. Lockwood, Mary S. 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


(Mance, 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


How d’ye do, again! Glad to see you, my 
dears, Do you know that, in very oid times, March 
was the first month of the year? They deprived 
her of that honor long ago, but she has blustered 
about it ever since. 

Her winds soon will be talking to the trees, 
and trying to make them think it is time to “turn 
‘over some new leaves.” I listened one night 
last Spring. The moss declared that I snored so 
loud that she could not sleep, I felt sure that it 
was not I, but I quietly staid awake to sce, and I 
soon discovered that it was Mr. Meddlesome Wind. 
He came romping through the woods, talking to 
everybody in our neighborhood; trying to give 
them bad dreams. 

First I heard him say to the dear tree-branches: 

“Rub each other; show some spirit; anything 
for fun; break your brother’s arm off, and see how 
he will scold; hit the next tree a little,—she’s a 
maple, and too weak to strike back! Ha! that’s 

" 


The poor, sleepy branches did as he told them, 
-and there was a regular family row up there. 

One would suppose he might be satisfied then. 
But no; his fun was not complete until he had 
spoiled the solid comfort of our “‘ feeble folk,”—the 
ferns and old leaves, and even the tiny things under 
them all. 

So down he came, and made a great ado. 
blew all the leaves about, calling out : 

“* You foolish things! to lie still here when you 
might as well take a frolic. Jump up and have a 
race! Never mind the baby-flowers! One can- 
not always be made a blanket of. Stand up for 
your rights, old leaves, and let the blossoms freeze. 
‘Who cares?” 

He actually slapped me in the face a doen 
times! He put his arm around the poor lady- 
ferns and proposed a waltz; but he almost twisted 


He 


them off their feet, and then laughed at them as he 
pushed them back against the bank. The moss 
slept away soundly, and only groaned once when 
some pine cones came pounding down on her head. 
But the next morning she began : 

“How you did ——" When I informed her 
that it was old March Wind who snored, and if she 
did not believe me, she had better lie awake and 
judge for herself. 


SERIOUS ACCIDENTS. 


Wuar a dreadful place a school-house must be, 
and what shocking things happen there, if the talk 
of school-children is to be relied upon! Yesterday 
noon I heard a dozen of them speaking about the 
various incidents of the day. It was impossible to 
catch all they said, as three or four talked at once, 


+ but I managed to learn these startling facts: 


Nelly Jones coughed fit to slit her sides ! 
Kitty Carson nearly died of laughing. 
That Lawrence boy actually doi/ed over with rage. 
The teacher's eyes shot fire. 
Nelly Murray recited /oud enough to take the roof 
Off the house. 
Robby Fitz’s eyes grew as big as saucers. 
Tommy Hudson almost ran his feet off. 
Susie Jennings éhought she'd burst. 
Ellen Walters broke down completely ! 
And yet it was an ordinary school-day. 


cLoups. 


1 WONDER if my boys and girls ever study the 
clouds,—not to find fancy-pictures, but to learn the 
different kinds. Jack has fine times watching all 
the varieties. There's your citro cumulus, or 
sonder cloud; your cirrws, or curl cloud; your 
cirro-stratus, or wane cloud: your cumulus, or pile 
cloud; your cumulo-stratus, or twain cloud, and 
your simbus, or storm cloud. They 're all different, 
and all well worth knowing. Look into this matter, 
my dears. 


SHOOTING LAWYERS. 


“Owe day when I was at the Orkney Islands,” 
said the wild duck in one of our conversations, 
“1 saw an islander walking along with a gun on 
his shoulder and a game-bag in his hand. He was 
met by a group of travelers from England, who 
had just landed. 

“’What sport?’ cried one of them to the 
islander. ‘What sport have you had this morn- 
ing?? 

“<< Well, nothing very great,’ answered the man 
civilly enough. ‘I've only shot a brace of lawyers 
this morning.’ 

“€What?? screamed the travelers. ‘What! 
killed two lawyers, and talk about it as coolly as if 
you had only bagged a couple of birds!’ 

“And so have,’ laughed the islander. ‘There 
is a bird here, a sort of puffin, that we Orkney folk 
always call dawyers. Why, you didn’t think I 
meant men, did you?? 

“And,” continued the wild duck, “while the 
travelers thought it a dreadful thing to kill a lawyer 
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when the lawyer was a man, they thought nothing 
at all of it when the lawyer was a ‘ird, Just as if 
a bird’s life wasn’t worth as much to it as a man’s 
life to him. Humph! Very queer, I think.” 
And with this the wild duck dived suddenly to 
catch a little perch that he fancied for his dinner. 
Very queer world this, altogether, Jack thinks. 


BRAZIL NUTS. 


“Tr this isn’t the queerest thing,” said a bright 
little girl one day, in my hearing. “I can’t find 
a sign of a stem on this Brazil nut.” 

“That ’s because the stem held on tight to the 
tree when the nut was picked off,” said her com- 
panion. 

“Yes, I know,” said the other thoughtfully; 
“but in that case there’d be some kind of mark 
where the stem broke off. The fact ‘is, if does n't 
seem to have any stem-end at all.” 

Now what do you make of that, my chicks? 
You've many a time eaten Brazil nuts, or my 
name's not Jack; but did ever you ask yourself 
how the nut had been fastened to the tree on which 
it was growing? 

There is an explanation, but Jack wants to hear 
from the children before he says anything more 
on this subject. 





A SEEDLING LIFTING A MILLSTONE. 


TALKING of nuts, here’s a story that the wind 
brought to me the other day. It had been printed 
in some newspaper, and most likely it is perfectly 
true, though Jack doesn’t vouch for it: 


__*Walton Hall had at one time its own corn-mill, and when that 
inegavenient necessity nolonger existed, the milltone was lid in an 

‘orchard and forgotten. ‘The diameter of this circular stone measured 
Eve fect and a hall, while its depth averaged seven inches throughout: 
its central hole had 2 diameter of eleven inches By mere accident 
some bird or squirrel had dropped the fruit of the filber-iree through 
this hole on to the earth, and in 1812 the seedling was seen rising. uy 
trough that unwonted channel. As its trunk gradually grew throug! 
this aperture and increased, its power to raise the ponderous mass of 
stone was speculated on by many. Would the flbert-tree. die in the 
attempt? Would it burst the millstone, or would it lift itt In the 
end the litle filbert-ttee lifted the millstone, and in 1863 wore it like 
Sninaline about is trunk, and Mr, Wateriown used to si upon it 
‘under the branching sha 











A SILK-LINED House. 


I HEARD two little boys down by the brook to- 
day, talking about their fathers’ houses, and boast- 
ing how grand they were. Johnny said his house 
had a velvet carpet in the parlor, and lace curtains 
at the windows. Willie said his house had splendid 
glass chandeliers, that sparkled like diamonds; 
and the walls were beautifully painted. I thought 
I would like to tell them about a house very much 
more wonderful than those they lived in, use 
it is builded by a small insect. 

This house is made by a kind of spider that lives 
in California, and is called the mason-spider. His 
house is very marvelous for such a little fellow to 
make all by himself, without any hammer, or saw, 
or trowel, or axe, or nails, or plaster, or any such 
things as men use in building; and yet his mansion 
is fit for a little queen; for it is lined throughout 
with white silk! 


This spider’s house is nearly as large as a hen’s 
egg, and is built of a sort of red clay, almost as 
handsome as the brown stone they are so proud of 
in New York city. It is cylindrical in shape. The 
top opens with a little trap-door, which is fastened 
with a tiny hinge, and shuts of itself. The door 
and inside are lined with the most delicate white 
silk, finer than the costliest dress ever worn by a 
lady. 

Mi. Spider ‘bullds, bis. Wouse sw dome crevice, oF 
bores a cylindrical hole in the clay. so that all is 
concealed from view except this tiny trap-door. 
When he sees any enemy approaching, he runs 
quickly to his silk-lined house, swings open the 
little door, goes in, and, as the door shuts tightly 
after him, holds it firmly by placing his claws in 
two openings in the white-silk lining of the door, 
just large enough to admit his little hands or feet, 
whichever you choose to call them; and here, 
nestled in this luxurious retreat, he bids defiance to 
all intruders. 

Theard all about this spider from a gentleman 
who had been to California, and had brought home 
‘one of these red-clay, silk-lined houses. He was 
showing it to some children as they were walking 
near me. I wish you all could have seen it. 


LOOKING AT A THING WITH DIFFERENT EYES, 


One day Pat O'Reilly left his hoc lying on the 
grass, close beside me. 

Along came a bird and a turtle, and the hoe 
instantly caught their attention. 

“Umph!” grunted the turtle.‘ See that back- 
breaker! One of those things killed my cousin.” 

“*Pe-week!” said the bird, softly.  ‘‘If there 
isn’t a worm-finder! Many a fine dinner it’s 
turned up for me!” 

Just then the ox, raising his head from the grass, 
glanced across the meadow. 

“Ugh! the mean little man-plow ! What good 
is it compared with one of our fine ox-plows, I’d 
like to know? The contemptible little thing !” 

“ Hail to thee, noble friend !” called a crow, out 
of the blue sky. ‘A cornfield where thou hast not 
been is not worth visiting.” 

At this, a number of upstart weeds near by tossed 
their heads scornfully. 

By that time, a sort of slug was working its way. 
along the hoe-handle. 

« Well, if this isn’t the longest, most prodigious 
bridge I ever was on,” grunted the slug. ‘Catch 
me trying to cross by # again. Whaat is it good 
for, anyway ?”” 

Thereupon, a turnip, that had fallen from a 
wagon, pricked up its stem a little. 

“Good for!” he echoed faintly. “Why, good 
for raising turnips, to be sure. That blessed im- 
plement did wonders for me and mine this season.” 

Here another echo came, but so faint, so like a 
sigh that it was pitiful to hear it. 

“Blessed implement! did he call it? J call it 
a murderer. It killed my mother and all my 
sisters!" 

Poor little daisy ! 
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Hare comes a letter all the way from Germany: 

Stuttgart 

Dear St. Nicnotas: No other subscriber can be more delighted 
than [am when your dear ma, arives, always read every- 
thing, excepe the Latin story, which I could not undentand. The 
Geran and French stones I read and understand, but 1 never 

u translations, because they would reach you ‘too late. My 

ool studies take up a ‘of time, and then L take walks ia 
erbecuulel exvirond ofthis ely, which bs vurounded as 
solr wovard Wee caley atthe Necka’ the crusty ae Toeee be 
are covered with vineyards ; but south of the city there is quite a large 
forest. On the summits of some of them benches are placed, and, 
ater along walk, we often rest there and enjoy the lovely view ex- 
tending around us. 

‘The King of Wartemberg has several villas in the neighborhood, 
and frequently idlers are seen slowly walking through the rooms or 
the gardens of these places. But not every one is allowed to enter. 

‘of admission mast be procured, and the person who shows you 
the grounds expects a remuncration, 
a fem rests fae ies went a Wali erably emer “4 
elegant of the villas near Stuttgart. It is built in the 
ooTne cctaecs an tophctoe ae roscened el ores Canopy hey 
Myf Sak Mr Jackinsthe Pulpit sould have ‘accompanied me 
and admired the fovely plants. Only. two or three kinds were 
Blooming, but these were s0 very beautiful that I could not want 
to see more. First we passed through two houses containing only 
‘hododendron, but there was such a great variety that there seemed 
to be fifty different kinds of flowers. The next house was filled with 
‘camelia trees, also in bloom. 

Teed not join Mr. Haskins’ ranks either; the law protects the 
birds here. Isn't that good? 

‘Yours truly, 








Anna Heuuxe, 


Corydon, October 3d, 87. 

Dear Sr. Nicwotas: About a week ago I was down in the woods 

and found a strange plant, at least vis strange to me. I rend youa 

draving of it natural sire? but the strange parts that sal, loaves, 

flower and everything, except the ends of the stamens ae of the purest 

wit cl ioking whe The leaves sre rary tran 
ij the ends of the wamens are yellow. 

‘ou wil tall me, through the Latter Box, what itis, or will pub- 

an ah letter and picture, and let some of the readers of the Letter. 

xy much ‘lige parce ed 





oue'ss. Nawsean 

‘Vinta.—The plant which you describe is the ‘Indian pipe.” It 
is quite common in dark and rich woods, growing at the roots of 
the trees, and turing black soon after being gathered. Your picture 
and description of it are excellent. 








Ir will interest many of our readérs to know that the story, “Why 
‘Walter Changed his Mind,” in this number, is founded upon fact, a 
Bede gia often having actually saved a child of seven in the manner 
described. 





Georce R. (and all who have asked us questions about binding 
their numbers of Sr. Nicuotas).—You will find in our January 
Letter-Box an answer to William B. S., which will tell you how to 
get a handsome bound volume in exchange for your twelve monthly 
numbers. The publishers’ notice at the bottom of our table of con- 
tents, on the second cover-page, will also give you the information 
you want. 

Ifyou will send us seventy-five cents, we will forward you, postage 
paid, a handsome cover for vol. i., which almost any bookbinder will 
ut on for twenty-five cents, This cover will also make a very 
‘useful portfolio, in which you can keep the numbers as they come 
each month, and at the end of the year you can have them bound 
in this same cover. 

Tn sending your numbers by mail, be careful to write all that you 
vwash to say in the letter in which you send the dollar for the binding 
and the thirty-two cents for return postage. Nothing must be written 
fon the magazines, nor must you write anything on the outside of the 
package but the address of the publishers—" Scribner & Co., 654 
Broadway, N.¥."” Anything more than this may subject thé whole 
Package to letter postage. 





Luuim Grav asks: “Can you tell me where Tcan find the fallow. 
ing quotation : “My May of life is fallen into the sear, the yellow 


‘The quotation is from Shakespeare's play of ‘* Macheth,"” act w., 
scene 3, where it reads, however: 
“My way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf" 

‘Thus written, it was somewhat hard to understand, and the line, 
as Lulie quotes it, is a reading of Johnson's, who first suggested. 
that the w might be an m inverted by a printer’s error, and that 
ifread, “" My May of life,” the meaning would be clear. 





Dear Lurtes-Box: A few evenings ago father read aloud to us 
children apiece out of the  Auantic™ that was all about whether 
animals have souls or not” The man that wrote the piece thought 
had. I don't feel sure of it myself, but I'm sure that some aie 
ls are mighty smart. We have a gray horse that is s0 gentle that 
‘we children can drive it all around. One time he hurt his foot, and 
was lame. So whenever we drove him we let him go very slow, be- 
‘ange we did not want co hart him. After awhile be got wal. 
and now he isn’t lame at all; but when we want him to go fast he 
ook aun) and if be sera no one, but children, Bhin 
tend to be lame, so that we will not urge him. He tried it on 
‘When lather was befind him once or twice, but father laughed at im 
and called him a lazy old fellow, so since then he does n't try it with 
Gather, but he dost n't mind what we call him. ia 
re ve cy do.a great many cunning things 
I should Id iPyou about? but ove thing that Speck (the black 
and tan teres) did the other day was smart and foolish, both at once: 
Till tell you about it 
era te thes Neds we in he ble Agape ry eed back: 
loor a great deal to pick up the crum 
chasing them, "Ong day hie chased them about i St] 
into atree. Now Speck gets his dinner every day by Beezing for 
that ig standing up on his hind lege and crosing Benet 
shakin now if he didn’t just go under that tree and 
stand there for ‘most a halfan-hour waiting and begging for the birds 
to come down! You couldn't help but laugh to sce him. 
‘Yours respectfully, Jnoey D. 








C, M. Lawis writes: “I wish you would tell me when the day 
‘Michaelmas’ comes, and also what itis noted for.” 


“Michaelmas” comes on the agth of September. It derives its 
name from its being the day, appointed in the calendar of the Romish 
Church, for the celebration of the feast of St. Michael. It was formesty 

jhosen as the time for the election of civil magistrates throughout the 

different provinces of England, and was also noted for the custom of 
cating roast goose upon that day,—a practice 20 old that it has never 
been traced to its origin. ‘The fact that Queen Elizabeth once ate 
goose on the agth of September, at the house of a certain ear, has 
‘been stated as a reason for the observance; but the “Michaelmas 
goose" is known to have been eaten before her reign. 








H. B. F., and others.—Of the boys and girls who sent answers to 
the conundrum picture, those whose lists contained more than seven. 
mistakes did not receive honorable mention. 





Worp- Maxine, 


Edward Dudley Tibbits’ challenge ‘to make more than 34 words 
in common use out of the word ENLIGHTEN,” has received a ready 
acceptance from a large number of boys and girls, and with the fol 
Towing result: Ernest E. Hubbard sends. list of 134 words; Willie 
S. Bums and Walter L. Cowles send lists of 73 words each; R. L. 
‘Masseneau and Walter B. Snow, each 70: J. Station and James B. 
Herrick, each 63; Nanno Fife, 62; Carleton Brabrook and John 
Spafford, each 61; Fotrman C. Griswold and Frank Russell Miller, 
each 6; Ruth and Mabel Davison, 60: S. R. C., Howard G. Nott, 
May Trumbull and Lucy Barbour, each $7; Arthur D. Potter and 
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Franklin W. Kellogg, each 56; Maggie Selby, 54 E. S. Richardson, 
John O. C. Ellis and Lizzie Johnson, each 53; Mary L. Smith, Louise 
‘Quintard, Lilla M. Hallowell and M. N.S., each 51; “Pittsburgh,” 
HH. De Barr, Jamie S, Newton, Florence E. Lane, Arthur W. 
Hall and George L. Webster, each 50; Will E. Brayton, 49: E. L. 
Johnson, William H. Baker and K. E. B., each 48; Klyda Richard- 
on, 47; Willic E. Mayer, 46; Richard Aldrich, L. Wickawee, Ada 
Y¥. Wood, “Captain Jack,” Henry R. Baker, Katie T. Hughes, 
Edward Van Voorhis and James B. Baker, each 45: Lillian G., 
“Castor and Pollux” and Lyman A. Cheney, each 44: Fred M. 
‘Thomas, 43; V. R. C. and Fred A. Pike, each 42; Nellie Richards, 
Helen B. Fancharl and ‘Violette,"” each 4; George H. Gardner 
‘and “A Subscriber,” each 4o; C. W. and M. P., each 39: Henry 
R. Gilman, 39: Robert B. Corey, 37: Stella Clarke, 36. Nicholas 
Brewster, Jr., sends. list of 106 words—77 in common use, 11 geo- 
graphical and 18 not in common use: Herbert M. Lloyd, a list of 102 
‘words - about 15 not in common use; and William G. Wilcox, so in 
‘common use, and 27 others. 

Irving W. James’ challenge conceming the word “Perpendicular” 
hhas also met with a general response, as follows: John Ruggles 
Slack sends a list of 650 words; Maggie T.., a list of 420 words; John 
0. C-Ellis, 324; Willie S. Burns, 324; Fannie C. Johnson, 270: 
Mary L. Smith, 257; Alice A. B., 238; May Trumbull and Lucy 
Barbour, 218; M. G. Bates, 210; "Florence," 206; Elsie L. Shaw 
and Rosa M. Raymond, each 180; Henry R. Gilman, 177: “ Bessie,” 
150; Ada Y. Wood, 140: William J. Eldridge, 132: Helen B. Fan- 
charl, 126; Robert B. Corey, 112 

‘Wm, H. S. sends a list of $05 words obtained from “ Metropoli- 
tan;" Arthur J. Burdick accepts Joseph Morse’s invitation to “try 
again,” and this time sends a list of 600 words; James R. Parsons 
sends 570; Robert B. Corey, $15: and Ada Y. Wood, 473. 

From “Cumberland,” Mina K. Goddard has derived 329 words: 
Daisy Lee, 300; and Ada Y. Wood, 244. Ada also sends 312 words 
from “Perambulations,” and May Trumbull and Lucy Barbour have 
made 433 from the same word. 

Eva and Lizzie Kleinhaus have made 84 words out of the letters 
of the word “ Carpet.” 























Haxtrorp “GRraxpMa.”"—It was a real disappointment to us not 
to be able to find a place in St. NicHotas for your capital rhymed 
answer to our conundrum picture. The lines have afforded much 
amusement to all who have seen them, and made the editors wish to 
bbear from the author again. 





Mary G.—Dolce far mienteis an Malian phrase, and means “'de- 
lightfal idleness.”" 
Columbus, Ind. 
Dra St Nicuotas: I am very much interested in your maga 
tine,and this morning I thought 1 would write you a few lines, I 
live’in' Columbus, Indiana, situated on the east fork of the White 
River. Tt is a.amall town, having between four and five thousand 
inhabitants Some people say it was seed before Chicage, Tt is 
now rapidly growing, and is promising to be a fine city. We have 
water. w woolen-mills wheel-factory, and a very fine new 
courthouse and jail, The court-house is the finest in the State, ex- 
cept the Indianapolis court-house, which is not yet completed. We 
have also a fine public school. — Yours truly, 
‘Lasuz Ricuarnson. 





Binp-Durenpexs. 


‘Ture army of Bird-Defenders will be ready to undertake a grand 
campaign during the Summer months of this new year. It is receiv 
ig accessions by whole battalions as the time for the return of the 
birds approaches. To begin with, Hollie Paxon sends the names of 
company of fifty boys and girls, who are now pledged to the de- 
fense of the birds: Anna Dougherty, Katie Stanley, Lizzie Waters, 
Mattie Cheming, Anna Seibert, Mary Henderson, Lizzie Thomas, 
Etta Winer, Flora Robinson, Nellie Stanley, Lizzie Stanley, Lizzie 
Reid, Lizzie Elston, Gussie Richardson, C. Rose, Geo. Steward, 
Eddie Lesein, Anna Dinkhom, Martha Walker, Hannah Lusting, 
‘Anna Ohero, M. Levinberger, Maria Gunn, Nellie Mortz, Jesse 
Rowe, Gussie Minor, Martha Brothers, Lottie Degroodt, Lulu Allen, 
Annie Smith, Hettie Walker, Tennie Degroodt, Willie Paxson, 
Freddie Paxson, Emma McGinnes, Kate Rice, Nonia Glenn, D. Cor- 
storpben, Bella’ Herring, Ella Stephenson, Mollie Parker, Fannie 








Kemey, S. Reynolds, C. Riley, T. Osbome, Mollie Murphy, L. 
Worack, Flora Worack, Harry Livenberger, Hollie Paxon. 

Karte H, ALLAN sends the following list: Hannah A. Seabury, 
Carrie W. Crandall, Fannie G. Gladding, Lizzie H. Vernon, Mary 
M. Swinburne, Eloise P. Hazard, Anna C. Kelley, Annie M. Wilcox, 
Lillie C. Kenyon, Mattie B. Simmons, Maria J. Barker, Nellie L. 
Bryer, Bessie S. Allan, Mamie L. Allan, Mattie A. Stevens, Mamie 
M. Engs, Minnie C. Tracy, Susie L. Griffith, Ella L. Peckham and 
Katie H. Allan. 

‘Autie G. RavMonp sends the following names: Dana Ellery, 
Allie Fay, Hattie L. Kendall, Connie S. Weston, Raymond G., Hal 
$. Howard, Charlie H. Howard, Emma F. Howard, Minnie G. 
Howard, Percy D. Stuart, Harold F. Garson, Jamie Ross, Katie 
Ellis, Arthur Elliot, Charlie Elliot, Lolo D. Warren, Carrie Preston, 
Cora S. Ashton, Mabel G. Ashton, Fred Bell, Gertie H. Norton, 
Irwin Percy, Arthur Percy, Nellie R. Haris, Allan H. Sherwin, 
Bertie G. Sherwin, Edie L. Sherwin, Robbie. Fielding, Lily Stanton, 
Daisy Stanton, Bessie H. Carleton, Emest C. Duncan, Fred S. 
Duncan, Harry L. Duncan, Florence G. Kingsley, Edith F. Willis, 

lfford A. Parker, Leslie Bartlett, Alfred Stearns, Sylvie D. Bertram, 
Helen G. Lewis, Howard E. Allison, Edgar Loring, Winthrop J. 
Nicholson, Alice W. Denham, Ethelwyn Rossiter, Allie G. Raymond. 

Daisy Lex joins the army, and sends a list as follows: Eunice 
Cecil, Blanche Clifford, Ida Lee, Carrie Bell, Lily Bell, Robbie Clit 
ford, Launcelot Lee, Daisy Lee, Georgie Clark, Lilla Clark. 

‘And here are the names of some California recruits, sent by J. N. 
Moore: Eddie Soper, James Dodd, George Scroder, John Murphy, 
Eamest Rouse, Clarence Esterbrook and C. Leland; Carrie Heim, 
Belle Bird, Mollie Smith, Nettie Castle, Belle Henry, Ella, Young, 
Nettie Berglar, J. N. Moore. 

Brotuen” sends the names of Emma, Eugene, Maggie and 
Dannie Van Vleck; and other names have been received as follows 
C. M, Lewis, Irving Fish, A. A. Caemmerer, O E Reunir, Fannie 
‘M. MacDonald, Theodore M. Purdy, C. C. Anthony, Lenie J. Olm- 
ted, Kittie M. Olmsted, Mamie Doud, Charlie Lupton, Kate P. 
Lupton, Bettie Peddicord, Mina K, Goddard, Alonzo E. Locke, 
Newton Wyckoff and Gerty Wyckoff. 




















‘Dear Eorrors: I'am only ten years old ; but I like the Sr. Nici 
ras so much, T thought T would ty to do something for it. So T 
tried how many times T could put the word ‘Eke” into a word- 
square of three letters. I put it in forty-two timer I enclose a 
copy. Please ask in the Letter-Box if some one will do any better. 








‘From your friend, ‘ANONYMOUS. 
With the above rote, came forty-two neatly written word-squares, 
with occasional repetitions, all made on the word ‘‘Fke.” For want 
of space we can give only five of them. 
PEN DED Yew RED 
EKE EXE EKE EKE 
NET DEN KEY FEW 





Nicnotas: Is the callaa lily, as many affirm? [do 
is, and give as my authority “Wood's Class-Book of 
Botany,” published in 1848.__I find in this that the Ethiopian calla is 
aplant from the Cape of Good Hope that it belongs to the order 








“aracea (or arads) and genus calla, which has only one other varety, 


the calla palustris, or callla, from which the Laplanders ex- 
tact aw! ‘breadstufl. If it is proper to speak of the calla 
lily, 1 would like to know on what authority. —Yours respectfully, 
‘Apay G. SHAW. 
‘We think the above objection a very proper one, and the statement 
substantially correct. At any rte, we find no authority for the use 
ofthe term. But it would be well for the boys and girls to look into 
the matter. 


Oconto, October s, 1274. 
To Tam Eprrox or St. Nicuotas: I will state to the boys of Sr. 
Nicnotas that they ought not to carry their guna pointed down, as 
Hamry Loudon told Kate to: but always carry it poinied upi, for in 
case tis pointed down, if it should go off, it might blow off the toes 
of the person in front of you, or ifit is pointed too low, it might blow 
your own, while if: be pointed up it will not be likey to hurt any- 


-—Yours respectfully, 
Y % Guonce L. Tuurstow, age 10 year. 


We would say to our little friend, and to boys who.use guns, that 
‘good sportsmen carry their guns as Harry did, but they do not point 
them at their toes. It would be very hard to carry a gun under your 
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‘arm and point it at your toes. If a gun carried properly in this way 
‘gocs off accidentally, the load will probably be discharged into the 
ground. Tt would be very tiresome and awkward, especially when 
walking under trees, to carry a gun upright, and if itis allowed to lie 
on the shoulder in a horizontal position it is very dangerous indeed to 
persons near by. But there is no‘way to carry a gun that is not 
dangerous if you are not careful. 





S.A. A.—Sr. Nichotas says “No. 





Tne following note is from a little girl who is evidently a real Bird- 
defender: 
Montgomery, Nov. 30, 1874- 
Dear Sr. NicHoLas: My little sister Ollie had a bird given to 
her the other day, that had been caught in a trap, and she put it in a 
cage and fed it so good that he seemed to like ittight well; but she 
gave it to me, and I turned it ight out. Mamma said that she ought 
too; but she now says that she never wants to cage a bird again. 
Please ‘put Ollie and myself down as Bird-defenders. 
Katie T. Hucuas, 





Luiax G.—We do not enroll as Bird-defenders those who do not 
send us their full riames. 


Our frontispiece this month is from an illust@ttion to“ La Foo 
taine's Fables,"* published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. It was drawn, 
by Gustave Doré, the great French artist. 








‘Maxx W. Court says that Max Adeler wrote the verse quoted in 
our January number commencing : 





“OT is midnight and the setting sun.” 


He also says: ‘She has not quoted it quite correctly; it should be 
‘ar, far West, instead of ‘far glorious West." 








fa Ti™ writer of the fllowing is cerainly the champion egg-boy, 90 


Yonkers January 13, 1875. 
Dean Sr. NicioLas: Reading in your issue of July, «274, of the 
number of eggs laid by hens of J. Ernest Faraham, it seemed so large 
am anourt (irs otsand) Hat we het seg of he number 
us laid by our hens during the year 28%. We at Treaty 
five hens, but at the end of the year only ‘sixteen were left. These 
hens laid'during the year three thousand three hundred and twenty. 
five eggs. They arc common hens, of no particular breed 
Geo. A, Ftacc. 
“The greatest number of eggs lad in any one day was nineteen. 
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QUERIES 
Concerning the above picture: 


1, WHAT fruit has the man on his table? 

2, Why has he never any goods to sell ? 

3. Why is the pair of shoes which he has just finished 
mending, like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster ? 

4. How do you know that he will never make another 
shoe after the one in hand ? 

5. How do you know that his hat could contain every- 
thing he owns ? * 

6. Why are his goods immortal ? 

7. What style of pleasuring do these shoes represent ? 

8 Why may they be supposed to be rheumatic ? A. 8. 


METAGEASI. 

Wuote, Iam a vessel; change my head, and I am a 
bird; again, and Iam an enclosed ground; again, and 
Tama line. AC. Be 

CHARADE. 


THE egotist my first employs— 
It completes his bliss ; 

The schoolboy finds it in a noise, 
The lover in a kiss. + 











‘When on the field, in dread array, 
Opposing legions wait the fray; 

hen trumpets sound and banners wave, 
The watchword, Victory, or the grave ; 
Where‘er my second may be found, 
The bravest knights will there abound. 


What though my the soldier spurns, 
With undisguised disdain ; 

To it the farmer gladly turns, 
To cultivate the plain. 

My whole a gallant warrior's name, 

‘he idol the fair; 

‘A wizard celebrates his fame— 

You'll find my subject there. 





ELGG 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1. BEHEAD an animal, and leave capable. 2, Behead 

a large fish, and leave to listen; behead again, and leave 

a vessel. 3. Behead loosen, and leave want. 4. Behead 

to draw back, and leave a ledge; again, and leave a 

measure. 5, Behead a flower, and leave a black sub- 

stance. 6. Behead a tree, and leave a curved structure. 
AGB. 


SQUARE-WORD. 


2. A precious stone. 
4 Animals. 


1, FRonT. 
of torture. 


3 An instrument 
NIP. 


eee 
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POUBLE ACROSTIC. 


‘Tue finals and primals name one of the most dis- 
tinguished sculptors of modern times. 1. Lethargy. 2. 
Strange. 3. An abode. 4. A medley. 5. Conceited. 
6 To unite. RUTHVEN. 

RIDDLE. 


I am hard, and bright, and fleeting 5 

My fond heart with love is beating 5 
‘et you idly toy with me. 

Toy with me? Aha! first catch me! 

Upward look, admire and watch me; 
isten to my melody. 


‘There, you ’ve broken me! What made you? 
Tam mortal, I would aid you; 
Kill you also, if I could! 
Silken soft, yet born to sorrow; 
Far too frail to see to-morrow ; 
T am chiefly made of wood. 
SOPHIE MAY. 
CURTAILMENTS. 

1. CURTAIL a country, and leave a coin. 2, Curtail 
amarine animal, and leave a body of water. 3. Curtail 
agem, and leave a fruit; again, and leave a vegetable. 
4 Curtail a flower, and leave kitchen utensils. 5. Cur- 
tail a waterfowl, and leave a beverage. 6. Curtail a lon 

jown, and leave to plunder. 7. Curtail scarcely suf- 

‘ent, and leave to examine closely. ALC. B. 


‘TRANSMUTATIONS.-.A New Puzzle. 


(THE solution to each Transmutation consists of a 
single word, which tells what the letter becomes. One 
syllable of this word has the sound of the letter. and the 
other syllables express the conditions under which the 
letter becomes the right answer. Thus the answer to 
the first is Deranged, or D-ranged. ) 

1. A letter is made crazy by being placed in order 
2. A letter becomes an island when surrounded by a 
belt, 3. A letter is pleased when set on fire. 4. A 
letter falls in love when it is beaten. 5. A letter is 
hated when it is examined! 6. A letter becomes a sailor 
when it leaves the house. 7. A letter is filled with crys- 
tals when it becomes a creditor. 8 A letter becomes 
musical when it is made thick. 9. A letter changes its 
shape when empty. 10, A letter is seen when it is 
spotted. 11. Another is seen when taken in the hand. 
12, When a letter is perforated it draws near the ocean. 
13. It costs money for a letter to be thoughtful, 14. A 
letter is always slandered when it becomes noted. 
What letters are they ? CHARL, 


LOGOGRIPH. 


My whole is a gem. Behead me, and I am a noble- 
man; curtail me, and I am a fruit; curtail me again, 
and I am a vegetable; behead and transpose me, and I 
am genuine; transpose me again, and I am one of 
Shakespeare's characters. E. BH. 








CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Tue first is in vast, but not in great; 

The second is-in match, but not in mate; 
The third is in latch, but not in gate; 

The fourth is in lure, but not in bait; 
The fifth is in day, but not in date; 

The sixth is in love, but not in hate; 

The seventh is in talk, but not in prate; 
The eighth is in price, but not in rate 
The ninth is in life, but not in fate; 

The tenth is in tremble, but not in shivers 
‘The whole is an American river. RUTHVEN. 





RASY R&BUS. 


(Make three words of the above picture.) 


DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
HORIZONTAL 

My first, an article, is found 

In common use the world around ; 

The last of all, my next is shown— 

That nothing follows it you'll own; 

My third names places for safe-keeping, 

Used both in waking and in sleeping; 

My fourth means something bright of hue. 

Like sunset clouds that flush the blue, 

As beauty’s cheek bright blushes dos 

My fifth may be the friend you claim, 

For,any girl a pretty name; 

‘My ‘sixth expresses what is lighted— 

AS skies with stars to men benighteds 

My seventh a simple letter brings, 

‘That often means a hundred things. 
PERPENDICULAR. 

My first a consonant is found, 

Quite carelessly we roll it round ; 

My next you do when, play forsook, 

Your mind is fixed upon your book; 

My third, as often as he chooses, 

The artist in his studio uses ; 

‘My fourth, in poet's nomenclature, 

Is always heavenly in its nature 5 

My fifth expresses, as you'll see, 

Something given out by you or me; 

My sixth, a pen—but understand, 

It needs no ink or g han 

My seventh, with contradictions rife, 

Begins all evil, ends all strife. 





Je Pe Be 


BURIED PLACES, 


1. I KNow I have nice gloves. 2. Is it true that hens 
hatch ducks’ eggs? 3. Did you see papa rise in the 
midst of them?” 4. Don’t wake Nap, lest he bite you. 
5. Yes, I am going to start for Europe to-morrow. 6. 
‘A dever artisan, Francis Conway by name. 7. That 
Beoghty, boy with arms akimbo stoned a cat. 8. Gol- 
conda has a large trade in diamonds. APR. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 
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A PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 








(The central picture represents the whole word, from the letters of which the words represented by the other pictures are to be formed.) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


pRevmnsais.o1. Part—irap, 2. Pawe—ewap, 
t—tab. 5, Raps—spar. 6, Snub—buns. 7. 
5, & Raps—aper 7 


+ 


\—drab. 8. 
Hippen Acrostic.—Driblet 


Dror-Letren Puzatz.—Never condemn what you do not under- 
snd. 
CHaRADE.—May-flower. 
Rivpu.—Inberitor. 
RAR T hear the noise about thy keel, 
T hear the bell struck in the night, 
T see the cabin-window bri 
T see the sailor at the wheel. 





Answers ro Rippues iw January Nuwner were received previous to Jan 











ttie Ellis, Horace U. Kennedy, Fannie 


Cross-Wonn.—Cleopatra 
Puzziz.—Clio, one of the nine Muses, 

pComatmnp Sqvans-Womp amp Draconat.—Warp, Area, Rein, 
ant. 
Numericat, Ewicas,—Monongahela. 
Sovars-Worp,—Vassal, Ancils, Scarce, Sirdar, Alcade, Leered. 
‘Triete Acrostic.Level, Unity, Trooper, Enclose. 
Reverstatx Diamon Puzzie.—L, Wed, Lever, Den, R. 
Star Pozun— 








38, from Mary C. Foster. Frank S. Halsey, Eddie H, 
Constant E. Jones, Llewellyn W. Jones, Florence Graham, Amold 

ie Me MacDonald, Minnie Wilson, 
J. Tilghman, Wilson E. Skiones, 


Plymouth Rock,” C. C. Anthony, Philip Gray, Martin D, Atkins, H. Wig Helen 
Pierce," Mamie and Annie Newell, Louise J, Olmsted, Homer Bush, Clone F Stem. 


cls, A. A.'D., Fannie 4 Coo. 
Lizzie Van Voorhis, Mark W.C., 


Edward Roome, }Litde Cluy,"” Alexis I M. Coleman, 





Heke Jame J, Oras, RM; Cather Reber F Wate, 
Guyot Cee, aay ‘Van Cleef, J. B.C., K.H. Allan, 

Guerdon H, Cooke. “ Betsy Trotw: " Fred Jsgood, Clarence Dellam, Emma Larrabee, Ms 
Enna P. Morton, Fred B. Colling, Jessie Barnes, 

B, Fancharl, Blanche Nichols, Nellie Grensel, 

Addie S. Church, W. H. Rowe, fomic Amea, Nellie S Colby, Arthur J. Burdick, Liste 

stant Reader,” Frances M. Woodward, Thomson M. Ware, Julia Dean Hunter, Robert Van Voorhis, 
George F. Curtis, ‘Grandmother and her Children," May Keith, Frank Havens, 

‘Gctavia Ficilin, Meta Gage, Maggie B. Hillard, Kate Millia, Bessie W. Prince, and George Crocket 





JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 








‘' JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


Last April, my darlings, we had some fine 
April-fool stories, and so, of course, you ll look for 
them this time; but there are none. That’s Jack’s 
little joke, you see. 

Instead of them, I'll give you something you ‘ll 
delight in,—good advice. Bont be April fools, 
my dears, nor May fools, nor June fools, nor any 
kind of fools, if you can help it, Be hearty, wide- 
awake, merry, and frolicsome, as you please; be 
tricksome, too, in a -natured, true-hearted 
way, but don’t be fools, So endeth Jack’s sermon. 
Now we'll have 


A SLIGHT INTERRUPTION. 


THE other day the little schoolma’am received a 
letter from Germany, and, as good luck would have 
it, she read a part of it, in my hearing, to her 
young charges during the noon play-hour. She 
said, at the time, ‘‘ it ought to be printed;” so Jack 
offers no apology for repeating it to you, as nearly 
as he can recollect it : 


SEM ll you? the weer said, “of a little incident that happened 


Frau Roleke and her children were 
Frankfort.on-the-Main by way of the Thureg 
the time they left that place until nearly dusk, 

‘pa meny pratle about the wonder sights they had seen in 

7» But as dusk deepened into dark they showed unmist 
sof fatigue. So the kind mother began to tell them stories. 
T must tell you just here that the cars on these European railroads 
sre not ikl yours in Aree, but are irked ing aperaie compar. 

or carriages, which have seats along cach side, and a door at 
ach end. Frau Roleke and her children were alone in one of these 

and the latter were listening eagerly while she narrated the 
adventuresof Robinson Crusoe, when suddenly the door flew open 
and little Fritz fell out into the darkness. With great difficulty Frat 
Roleke, by pulling a bel-rope, secured the stoppage of the train, and 
the men, hurying back, with thir lantems, met Fritz cryin 
galing, | Dic mtr 1 die mutter 1” Tia face was scenes 
blood,” but he’ proved not, tobe seriously fn Be iment 
Soon wiped the blood from the dear, scratched lite face." When all 
were settled in the car once more, little Fritz looked up into the 
mother’s face and said, in a voice which made her smile through her 
tears: ‘ Mamma, wont you go on with the story? You didn’t finish 
itafter I was gone, did you? 





fom a visio 





TOO MUCH TO BELIEVE. 


OnE day, Farmer Robson’s old hen came scratch- 
ing about in my meadow, and just then the pret 
schoolma'am tripped by with two of her children. 
She was talking to them about the fish called the 
sturgeon. 

“Yes, my dears,” she was saying, “I read it 
this very morning in the Popular Science Monthly. 
Nine hundred and twenty-one thousand six hun- 
dred eggs have been found in a single sturgeon !” 

“‘My! what a lot!” exclaimed one of the chil- 
dren; ‘‘and if every egg gets to bea sturgeon, and 
every one of the new sturgeons lays just as many, 
just think what heaps and heaps of grandchildren 
a sturgeon must have.” 

The teacher laughed. They walked on; and 
suddenly I heard a sort of gulp. 

It was the old hen. I never in my life saw any 
living creature in such a state. She was so mad 
she could hardly keep inside of her feathers. 

“Nine hundred thousand eggs!” she exclaimed 
(you would have thought she was only trying to 
cluck her head off, but Jack understood every 
word), ‘nine hundred thousand eg-gug-gug-gegs! 
Don't believe a word of it! Never was such a 
thing since the world began—sturgeon, indeed! 
Never even heard of such a bird. Whatll school- 
teachers say next, I wonder? Nine hundred-thou- 
sand egg-gug-gug-eggs indeed !” 

‘The last I saw of that hen, she was strutting off 
indignantly toward the barn-yard to tell the other 
hens all about it. 


HERBIVOROUS ANIMALS AND CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


‘THERE’S a big sentence for you to cont late, 
my children! It means plant-eating anna and 
animal-eating plants. You 've often seen the first, 
—that is, animals that eat grasses, vegetables, and 
soon; but have you ever seen plants that live 
eating animals? No? Well, there really are sucl 
things. There is a common plant called the blad- 
derwort. It grows in marshy places, and what do 
you think it lives upon? Why, upon the lively 
water-bear, of which ST. NICHOLAS gave you a 
picture last month. But you shall read for yourself 
the newspaper account that the winds sent to me: 


“ ANoTuER ANIMAL-EATING PLANT Founp.—The carnivorous 
vegetables have received an aeceasion at the hands of ire Mary 
Treat who reveals the secret habits of the 
that males one shudder atthe cuaniag vlainy shows, © “The 
derwert vey ommon,marih plan with ongy sender, pia 
Stems, a fine frill of leaves, queer tufted aoe havo 
SESE AE lavas ov os to tare atone, Bley 
hich have been rlgarly supposed of Use to Roat the plant. Mrs 
ee ee ofthe bade dead 

noticed in some year ago, sun a 
fale ‘then has dom ca ceed 


la, and since and watched 

intl she knows that it nt, no most ingeniously trape 
‘wretched litle water-bears and cerainty that 
it absorbs their juices, She has seen ine ticle dove ws dn ‘many 


a time.” 
THE LONGEST WORD. 


“Rog,” said Tom, “which is the most danger- 
ous word to pronounce in the English language?” 
“Don't know,” said Rob, “unless it’s a swear- 
ing word.” 
“Pooh!” said Tom, ‘it’s stumbled, because 
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you are sure to get a tumble between the first and 
last letter.” 

“Hal hal” said Rob. ‘Now I 've one for you. 
I found it one day in the paper. Which is the 
longest word in the English language?” 

«*Valetudinarianism,” said Tom promptly. 

“No, sir; it’s smilés, because Keres 2 wticte 
mile between the first and last letter.” 

“Ho! ho!” cried Tom, “that’s nothing. I 
know a word that has over ¢47ee miles between its 
beginning and ending.” 

“What's that?” asked Rob, faintly. 

“ Bedeaguered,” said Tom. 


WHY ISN'T THE OFFER TAKEN UPP 


For five years past, a rich farmer in our neigh- 
borhood has made a standing offer of $10,000 in 
gold for a double set of cow's teeth,—that is, the 
upper and lower rows complete. Yet his offer has 
never been taken up. Who can tell me why? 


SURVEYORS SAVED BY A HORSE. 


Boys, as young surveyors are very popular with 
you just now, you shali hear a true story that is 
yell told in a paper called the Turf, Field, and 

‘arm: 


“Some years since a party of ‘ors. had just finished their 
day's work fn the north-western part of linia, when a violent snow. 
storm came on. ‘They started for their camp, which was in a forest 
af about eighty acres na large prac, neatly twenty miles from any 
other trees. ‘The wind was blowing very hard, and the snow drifting 
30 83 to almost blind them. 

“When they thought they had nearly reach 

footsteps in the snov. 


all at once came upon ‘ i 
vith ‘and found, to their dismay, that they were their own 
tacks. Tt was now plain that they were lost on the great prairie 


tnd if they had to paws the i 
Gaae nan dor wee ape of 


3 SEY pony. known 


‘one can show us our way to camp, 
cut of this ‘alinding snow, Old J i 
bridle and let him go, and we can follow him. I think he will show 


‘our way to camp. 
«The horse, as soon as he found himself free, threw his head and 
fail in the air, as if proud of the trust that had been put upon him. 
‘Then he snuffed the breeze, and gave a loud snort, w 
+ ‘Come on, boys! . Follow me. TTL ead you out of this scrape.’ 
in eew direction, and trowed along, but not so ast 
tha the men could not follow in.” They bad not gone more than a 
mile when they saw the cheerful blaze of their camp fires, and they 
gave a loud huzza at the sight, and for Old Jack.” 





WHAT AN ARMY OF TOAD'STOOLS DID. 


Dip ever you think how strong the growing 
plants must be to force their way up through the 
earth? Even the green daisy tips and the tiny 
blades of grass, that bow before a breath, have to 
exert a force in coming through that, in proportion 
to their size, is greater than you would exert in 
tising from under a mound of cobble stones. And 
think of toad-stools—what soft, tender things they 
are, breaking at a touch. Yet, I can tell you, 
they ’re quite mighty in their way. 

Charles Kingsley, the celebrated English priest 
and novelist, was a very close observer of nature. 
One evening he noticed particularly a square flat 
stone, that, I should say, was about as long and as 
broad as the length of three big burdock leaves. 
He thought it would require quite a strong man to 
lift a stone like that. In the morning he looked 


again, and lo! the stone was raised so that he could 
see the light under it. What was his surprise to 
find, on closer examination, that a crop of toad- 
stools had sprung up under the stone in the night 
and raised it up on their little round shoulders as 
they came! 

I'm told that Canon Kingsley gives an account 
of this in his book called ‘Christmas in the West 
Indies,” but it was in England that he saw it. 

Knowing that he was so close an observer, I 
should n’t be one bit surprised if he went still 
further and found out that one secret of the toad- 
stools being able to lift the stone was that they 
didn’t waste time and strength in urging each 
other to the work, but each one did his very best 
without quarreling about whose turn it was, or 
whether Pink Shoulder or Brown Button was 
shirking his share. But then the toad-stools must 
have been strong, too, 


A DANGEROUS CRADLE. 


HERE is a true duck story: One of the wild 
ducks that sometimes swim in the pond near my 
pulpit had it from an eider-duck who has seen the 
cradle. 

Away off at the north of the north coast of Scot- 
land are the Shetland Islands; so steep, cold, 
barren and lonely that flocks of sea-birds go there 
at certain times of the year to build their nests 
and lay their eggs, thinking that they will not be 
disturbed in such a place. But the eggs have their 
value; so the few and poor inhabitants of the bleak 
and rocky islands are willing to descend the most 
dreadful precipices and climb the most difficult 
heights to find them. 

Near the coast of one of the islands, but separ- 
ated from it by a tempestuous channel, stands a 
very high and nearly perpendicular pillar of rock. 
Here, on this steep and desolate height, the sea- 
birds come in great numbers year after year; but 
at last a man, who could climb even more dreadful 
precipices than the hardiest Shetlanders would dare 
to scale, went in a boat to the foot of this rock, and 
climbed its steep sides, carrying with him a pulley 
and a very strong rope, one end of which was 
already fastened on the highest point of a neighbor- 
ing island on the side nearest the pillar. Arriving, 
after much toil and danger, at the summit of the 
pillar, the man managed to get the rope through 
the handles of a stout basket, and then fastened the 
pulley to the rock. Here then was a way by which 
the islanders could get over to the pillar. By get- 
ting, one at a time, into the basket, and swingi: 
at this dizzy height over the foaming channel, the 
islanders could pull themselves across by means of 
the rope and pulley to obtain the eggs. 

I forgot to say that the pillar of rock is called the 
“Pillar of Noss,” and the basket is called the 
“Cradle of Noss.” A cradle that, perhaps, birds 
might like to rock in, but not such a one asa quict, 
stay-at-home Jack-in-the-Pulpit would recommend 
to his dear Sr. NicHotas children. Will Sr. 
NICHOLAS please show my children a picture of 
this cradle? 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


{Aran 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


Hans comes a letter from a litle gitl, who evidently has a literary 
taste of her own: 
yeamore, Illinois. 


Sy 

Dzax Sr, NicHotas: You're just splmadid? I just dove you 
now. I don't believe that a person that reads you can help lor, 
Yon, Leae “Pie atone alyays aces meat hs te the a 
Grery month, unless I's sick, You grow better and better 
Shag and you are ber now thas eve befor, 

T like that story of Louisa M, Alcott's.. Thope most of it will be 
about the boys, fer, if! ama git I like stories of boys better than T 
do stories of gta; there fs so much more exciement tn boys stores 











Tike tragedy; [could sit all day and read Shakespeare. 
I should really like to see the person that likes to write; I am sure 
Tdo not. But I must stop —Ever your loving reader, 

Meta Gace. 


_ Newurs Rictaxps writes: “I think I can answer F. Bask’s ques- 
tion as to what forms the small bubbles on the inside of a glass of 
water which has been standing for some time, The water, as it gets 
warm, turns into vapor, which forms small beads that cling to the 

‘If the water was heated to a greater degree, these bubbles 
‘would rise to the surface in the form of vaper.”” 





Joun H. Younc sends the following novel explanation of the man- 
net in which foxes capture turkeys from the limbs of trees : 


Baden, Pa., January 30, 1875. 
Dear St. NicHotas: In your number of February { noticed a 
fox story, and I want to let you know how a fox will get birds off a 
high tree. It is very simple,” The fox takes his tail in his mouth and 
‘commences running round in a circle, and continues thus until the 
bird get dizzy looking at him, when ihe bird falls; then he catches 
it This operation has been witnessed. This county was, and is at 
EERE Sood fox county. Lat year thers were about one hundred 
illed here, oa a place in the Economy Wood. “They have many 
holes, and have been known to attack men when hunting them—that 
is, the men left at the place to guard them.—Yours, 
‘Jon H. Yours. 





‘Tue space usually occupied by the pages for ‘ Very Little Folks” 
‘has been appropriated, this month, by the “Great Human Menag- 
‘tie,”” which, of course, required a good deal of room, with its elo- 
phants, giants, and antediluvian monsters. But we feel sure that all 
our readers, the little folks as well as the older ones, will take a great 
interest in Johnny Spooner's exhibition. 


Easter Eccs. 

Hannan D.; ‘Kate anp Cuartey; Luu T, O., and others: 

‘The old-fashioned way of bo ig the eggs in bits of calico isnot 
‘yet wholly abandoned, but experience says t is almost sure to end i 
‘dsappointment. ‘The general impression is that a calico should be 
selected that will fade; the contrary is true; even for this purpose 
fast colors are to be preferred. If you wish to try the experiment, let 
the calico be drawn as smoothly as possible around the seas and 
sewed neatly on; then drop into a vessel of very weak lye and boil 
for one hour. Perhaps the imprint of the figures may be very well 
‘stamped on the shell, but you must not expect that the colors will be 
‘as fine as they were in the cotton goods., 

Aniline dyes, furnished from coal oil, are the best for coloring 
Easter eggs They should be used with caution, and, at least, under 
the Sterneht ot aroma petton: ‘These dyes are found in the follow- 
ing variety: red, violet, blue, ., yellow and orange, brown and 
black. A few cents’ worth of each will suffice. They may be ob- 
tgined at any well-furnished drug store. Most of these are soluble in 
tater, and do not even require tiat the thing to be dyed be placed 
over the fire; but we think it better to boil the cages in a solution of 
the dye-stuff, taking care that there is plenty of the liquid to cover 
them, as the color is thus more speedily imparted. 

‘Aniline red is a magnificent carmine, and is better for being dis- 
solved in a lle alcohol before being mixed with water, as is alse true 
of the violet, green, yellow, and orange. Stir the eggs gently about 
‘so as to color them evenly, and do not allow them to rest on the bot- 
tom of the kettle. You may produce a lighter shade of the same 
color—pink, for instance—by adding a fresh supply of water to the 
‘dye you have already used for the deep tints." 

‘Be careful, however, to have the dye-pots immediately emptied and 
well cleansed, for arsenic being largely used in the composition of 
these coloring matters, the dye is potsonous stuff. The litle on the 
‘eeahells however, is not enough to make their use in this way 

\gerous. 








Logwood beiled with the eggs will give shades from lilac to « dark 
purple according to the quantiy wed, an ounce being suficient fer 

‘dozen eggs. The addition of vinegar will change this 1s 
gfimgon ; and potash or better stil, sulphate of iron, will produce a 












are ll propery cured, then dampen a cloth wih 
ter, and wipe then over to give them a beautifal 


pol 
Ifyou would like to have names or mottoes written on the 

dipa brush ora new, quil pen in melted white wax: trace with it 
~ ‘words of dexign you choose, then put it on to boil; while 
the other part of the gg will receive any dye in which i is'sub- 
maxged, the tacery will remain white and legible, 

Same effect ‘will be produced by dipping the brush in strong 
vinegar or nitric acid. The acid must be used very carefully, how- 
ver, as it will injure any cloth it happens to spot.” Sometimes the 


marking can be made very well, after the color with a penknife 
By covering the wrong side of @ sheet of git of silver paper with 
2, cutis: = ars and te fancy forms from it when Soy aod thee, 
puting these designs on like postage stamps « 
Be tcbuined. ent O° NMC POHAEE SAD Sey STUART SMITH 





Sr. Nicuotas: You have a conundrum 
from E. B., about “ 
with the questo 
hand to answer. If you will just do as I 








Tue (W]uoux. 





Busipes the suggestions given in the February Letter-Box for 
“‘tuming your hand into an old woman," we here print a letter tell 
{ng of another way in which it may be done. 


Dear St. Ni I jt i ms a oe 
. Tcseuaat cin pice tava vee 
nso ne you snats way 


making a face with your hand. 
to pablish, but we have had lois of fin with it Tie two shoe-uttons 
together, about an inch apart; place them between the first and 
second fingers, and put the thumb between the second and third 
fingers: now lay your handkerchief over the top of it and hold it in 
front of a looking-glass, and if you do not see an old lady's face it i 
not my fault—Yours truly, ‘Lua B. Graves. 





Ix our June number we shall give the names of all who belong 1 
the Army of Bird-Defenders. So send in your names in time for the 
Grand Muster Roll. 


Harry L. Grawau.—You will find the articles on “Christmas 
City” and “Holiday Harbof” in the numbers for May and Deceo- 
ber, respectively, of 1874. They will give you all the directions that 
you ask for. 

‘The expression which you mention, as genemlly used, i slang. 





A Mimiature Easew. 

Her is something pretty that boys can make, as well as gi 
Tima seeded make thie camel tig few nore pine 
cardboard, Brstol board, or pastebeard; gold paper: a square nck 
of red merino, flannel, or silk; a square-inch of blue silk vey 
tiny pieces of blue, yellow, red, green, white, and black paper or 
woolen goods ; and three little sticks of wood. A match wil eel 
wo picess, if whittled down a lide thinners the other must be 
an inch long and a pane of an inch 

‘Cut three strips of pasteboard half an inch wide; two must be nine 
inches, the other eight and an-eighth of an inch long. . Cut these two 
slanang at the top, s0 when joined they will lok like the top cf’ 
outer A. ‘Then cover all the trips with gold paper, leaving a eurphs 
of paper at the top. When dry, punch holes equidistamt in the two 
Stipe forming the front of he sacl. With icky melted gus. 
arabic join the twe front pieces the gold paper must be folded over 
the top of each stip, Next gum s sll piece of wood balf an inch 
feng ak the backs, where diese ewo, prips Join; hen gum she backs 
picee on. The gold paper, which is lett longer than the strip it isi 
Rinded to coven will now be useful in fastening all thute strips 
together by gumming the paper, A lide red seul-cap, made ot 
merino or silky covers all signs of piece-work and helps stren, 
the whole. “ine easel pepe are made by covering the marek the 
stick of wood fist with white then with gold paper, and are fastened 
in the easel-holes with gum. The palette is cut out of thin paste- 
board, covered with gilt paper, and has little bits of blue, green, and 
other bright-colored acted on it. Tt is hung on the peg and 
fastened with gum, “The mahl-stet may be made tither of nasrow 
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wood or pasteboard ; wood is better. The c 
gin ch woe ot peers arson the mall-auck, Sie hd of 
E gmnamented with a knob, made by. cutting 

Sait tying irwith black se.” Gum the mab 


cut 
‘of which 
piece of blue 


round 
stick fast to the back 





‘The piece that lies across the easel, supported the 

eae aiar ok tavernd Becton 

ip ep tie crip a place. Be 
any 





than the distance between the 
‘Use flour paste to cover the pasteboard with the 
ative ight pport . 
this easel is Tight it will su a small picture or 
Te ew cadn wil Le prety as ise os the gail paver ve. 
mains bright. Auice Dontevy. 


E 


alate Matas Rae 

in the de jor Lite Fol 
Yer 1874, was lately dramatized and. acied by the 
Department of Chauncey-Hall School, of this city. 








“The story, ‘Grandma's 
in your number for Decem- 


‘The Boston Advertiser of the next day said, in speaking of ‘Grand- 
ma’s Nap:’ ‘This latter was the first clocutionary exercise ever 
given by this department at the school exhibition, and was simply 
ising for the appreciation and truthful rendering of the sense of 
‘this model child's story. It ia worthy of mention that thin exercise 
‘was the only one which drew forth from the audience 2 call for repeti- 
Gon, though, of course, it could not be complied with.’ 
‘We are glad to hear that this story has beer. acted by the scholars 
of Chauncey-Hall School. ‘There are many other things in St. 
‘Nicnoras, besides the acting charades, etc, that could be performed 
‘with success by bright boys and girls. 





Boston 

Dear St. Nicuotas: Can any boy or girl tell me how many 
werses the Old Testament and many has the New? 
‘would also like to know which ts the sridale verse in the Old Testa- 
ment, also the middle verse in the New Testament I found these 
‘Goestons the other day, and would Eke to know the answers.—Your 
‘very sincere friend, Aen Curtis, 

CM. Brrvasp writes: “Can you tell me anything about cour 
‘tesy in different nations?” He will find a short item on the subject 
in the Letter-Box for March, 1874, which may be of interest. 


Worp-Maxxc. 

In addition to the answers to word-making challenges recorded in 
the March Letter-Box, we have received from W. F. Bridge, Jt 
list, which is certainly worthy of mention, as it contained ove thow- 
sand words derived from the letters of the word PERAMBULATIONS. 

‘The following boys and girls have sent us lists of words as desig. 
nated in each case, and challenge any one to find more, the competi- 
tion to be conducted with the tnderstanding that no letter is to be 
‘used twice, unless it occur twice in the main word. Walter B. Snow 
thas made 675 words from the letters of the word INCOMPREHENSIBIL- 
Try; Harry Lipscomb, 427 from PRECAUTIONARY: M. F. and J. 
242 (no proper names) from the word RENUNCIATION ; Charlie Big- 
elow, 240 from the word Constarrinopte; Rertha Williams, 200 
from the word PennsyLvaNiA: and Mabel E. Bennet, 107 from the 
‘word DISSATISPACTION. 








‘Muentm Russext.—Elizabeth Wetherell lives on a romantic 
in the Hudson River, near West Point. 





tard 








I cannot find Alice M. W.'s vere in any collection in our library, 
but havera newspaper scrap contsining one that is nearly a8 funny 
as hers. it aloud sometimes with deep feeling, and if 
Penons hearing it for the first dime do not have their wits about 
them, they are apt to think it ix ‘real sweet.” Here is the verse: 


“How hay to defend our he 
hes woe bas Seve Sona a ar! 
i oby wohappy when it 

If pleasure het 408 bias suspends t 

Breet ine sa Sehorted strain fi 
f and. wandering heart t2 

Gn'in mistaken language woos 

Phe txiltal lovers tndereto0e: 


Yours truly, 





Luz B—2 


Binp-Derenpers, 


Again we have to record several new lists of Bird-defenders, as well 
‘an along roll of recruits who have joined singly. 

‘The trumpet-call has been heard even on the Pacific Coast, and 
Edwin S. Belknap and Emma Lumbard send the following names of 
San Francisco volunteers: Frank Harrison, Harry French, Joe E. 
Toy, William A. Smith, Thomas O. Farjon, Henry A. Millar, James 
K. Hyland, Frank E Waters, Arthur F. Waters, Henry Perry, 
Alexander Cohen, Percy Cohen, Joseph R. Smith, Ben O. Smith, 
Frank E. Smith, Oscar J. Lund, Harry Lund, James R. Haste, 
Charles Morhardt, Robert McElroy, Walter Cole, Ralph O. Thomas, 
Obe Thomas, George F. O’Learey, Isaac B. Dutard, George Singer, 
Albert F. Sawyer, Eddie Henry, Eémund D. Cooke, George H. Bly, 
John S. Kibbie, Frank B. Allery, John T. Allery, Edmund C. Bat- 
edon, Frank Battledon, John’ H. McStrue, Colin McGregory, 
Walter Wilding, and Ewin Belknap: Jennie Cooke, Carrie F. Har- 
ison, Ettie Lombard, Fannie Hare, Jennie B. Widiey, Mary M. 
Griffin, Tillie S. Vaughan, Susan R. Hopley, Bella S. Chaplain, 
Fannie T. Keene, Lotie D. Rummell, Florence G. Grimshaw, 
Gertie B. Plum, Delia Sherman, Minnie K. Peese, Katie F. Cutter, 
Mattie R. Hughes, Mary Fenton, Latu De Chrells, Katie L. Cum 
mings, Louisa T. Lee, Mary Jackson, Annie R. Lloyd, Cartie S. 
Smith, A. Susan Smith, Alice Andrews, Maria Ford, Jennie H. 
‘Haskins, Sarah L. Sylvester, Minnie F. Bly, Etta M. Peck, Jennie 
D. Peck, Bessie A. Walton, Gusée D. Walton, Carrie E. Grant, 
Efe T. Wahl, Mary J. Toy, Millie Dirrell, Nellie Lovejoy, and 
Emma Lumbard. 

Hattie E. Buell and Mary B. Beverly, of Schenectady, N. Y., send 
the following list; Kate D, Hanson, Aggie Clement, Kittie Schuyler, 
Ida I. Van Denburgh, Mary M. Dailey, Lavinia D. Scrafford, Hatie 
Morgan, Mary L. Apps, Celia W. Tenbroeck, Mollie Hallenbeck, 
Julia Ruoff, Theresa E. Quant, Ritie S. Brooks, Libbie D. Sibley, 
Lilian G. King, Emma Clute, Augusta Oothout, Jennie Hoyt, Emma 
Planck, Lillie I. Jenning, Anna Miller, Gertie A. Fuller, Kittie Van 
Nostrand, Bessie Barker, Clara Hannah, Susie Sprague, Mamie 
Yates, Anna Wemple, Susie C. Vedder, Katie Fuller, Anna M. Lee, 
Alice D. Stevens, Nettie Knapp, Lizzie King, Addie Richardson, 
‘A. Y. Schermerhorn, John L. Wilkic, Mynard Veeder, Alvin Myers, 
James Vedder, and Lewis Peissner. 

Julia C. Roeder and Mary M. De Veny—two Cleveland girts— 
send the following names: Addie L. Cooke, Addie I. Patterson, 
Rosa Zucker, Fannie E. O’Marah, Dora O’Marah, Johnnie O'Marah, 
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Nellie O’ Marah, Lettie Lawrence, Bertha P. Smith, Lizzie E. Weiden- 
kopf, Annie E. Rudy, Emma T. Holt, Lena M. Bankhardt, Locy 
M. Davey, Mary Taylor, Eva Lane, Sarah Venning, Lola Hord, 
Emma L. Yost, Florence Harris, Eva Brainard, Annie B. Warner, 
Jennie M. Roberts, Florence Robinson, Lucy Robinson, Willie 
Robinson, Mamie J. Purdie, Annie Purdie, James J. Purdie, Charlie 
A Lyman, J. D. Campbell, Marian A. Campbell, and M. M. De Veny. 

Allen S. Jamison, of Philadelphia, joins with some of his friends: 
Carrie Jamison, Jennie Jamison, Lucie Jamison, Florence Knight, 
Lilly Weiss, Ida Englman, Alfred Weiss, Haro'd Rankins, William 
Black, and Frank Knight, 

Pansie Dudley sends her own and these names: Maude Bishop, 
Lillie unten, Fannie Lansing, Minnie Yates, Leah Moore, Dora 
Conklin, and Blanche Wilkinson. 

Bryant Beecher joins and sends these names: Abbic Beecher, Alice 
Beecher, Morie Sampson, Willie Sampson, Minnie Sampson, Eddie 
Sampson, Otto Stewart, Charlie Stewart, Cassius Stewart, Maggie 
McGuire, Frankie Howland, James Howland, Johnny Howland, 
and Willie Howland. 

Belle Fawcett sends her own name and five others: Elsie Smith, 
Libbie Smith, Insie Smith, Lena Adams, and Mary Eddy. 

Julia D. Elliott sends the following names besides her own: Lessie 
Gay Adams, Carrie’ Matthews, Jessie Shortridge, Eben. Bradesyle, 
Olive Bradesyle, May Bradesyle, and Russell Bradesyle. 

Other names have been received as follows: Nellie Beale, Ida 
Vallette, Fred J. Beale, Julia G. Beale, Florence W. Ryder, Clara 
Louise Ryder, Nettie Myers, Hattic E. Edwards, Alice W. Edwards, 
Carrie Hurd, May Keith, John W Cary, Jr., J. Brayton Parmees, 
Ella C. Parmelee, Lilie B. Coggeshall, Katie S. Baker, Ruth and 
Mabel Davison, Mary Wilcox, Reinctte Ford, Alma Sterling, Edith 
Sterling, Hildegarde Sterling, Mary Manley, Edith Manley, Romeo 
G. Brown, Harry Blackwell, Mary Blackwell, Lillie Bartholomew, 
May Bartholomew, Mollie E. Church, H. J. Rowland, Eugene Row- 
land, A_B. Smith, Mills Clark, Minnie M. Denay, Fannie L. Clark, 
Helen R. Munger, Ida Diserens, Lemmie Bryant, Hat 
ward K. Titus, Carrie James, Arthur James, and Carrie M. Hapgood. 






“Pansy."—We publish the names cf all those who send the cor- 
rect answers to any of our puzzles; those who answer al/ in one 
number correctly will receive special mention, 

We are glad to receive contributions to our Letter-Box or Riddle- 
‘Box from any one, whether a subscriber or not; but it is best to send 
your own name with all communications. 


 Jack-n-tHe-Putrtr,” by his item in our February number, has 
called forth a friendly note oF two about “watches” on shipboard. 
Here is an extract from a sailor friend, who ought to know the case 
better than the birds : 


Tam not aware of more than two systems of ‘setting the watch," 
the Dutch and the English, the later being in use in American vee 
sels, The accompanying’ scheme will show what the “watches” 
are: the object of the ‘dog watches.” being to change the turns of 
the sailors in keeping the watches. ‘The watches are always ‘‘set” 
at eight o'clock in the evening. 
The English System. 
tora v.m.—First Night Watch. 
to 4A. M.—Middle Watch, 
A.M. to 8 A.a—Moming Watch. 

4 Mt torz a4, —Forenoon Watch. 
12M. to 4 P.M.—Afternoon Watch. 

Pa to 6 P.m.—First Dog-Watch. 

P.M. to 8 P.m.—Second Bog. Watch. 





Bem. 











The Dutch System. 


to 8A m.—Exactly the same as the English 
system, 

8 Am to 2 F.M.—First Dog Watch. 

2 Pu. to & Pp .—Second Dog-Watch. 


A bell is struck every half-hour during the watch, so that eight 
bells is struck at the end of each watch; and in the English system 
the end of the First Dog-Watch the bells recommence, and 
seven o'clock is two bells, but eight bells is struck at eight o'clock. 

‘Ow Tax. 


Bem. 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ENIGMA. 


I conTAIN nineteen letters. My 9, 11, 17, 4 is acute, 
My 15, 6, 3 12, 4 is verdant; my 5, 16, 8, 18, 4, 11,6 
is more so. My 14, 12, 17, 19 is not always to find. 
My 1, 11, 3,9 is @ period of time. My 9, 4, 7, 18 isa 
part of the body. 13,2, 8, 10 is a pronoun. 
Whole-is a proverbially tough” situation, and st the 
same time a very easy one. M. Ne L. 


HIDDEN LAKES. 


1. Go never, I entreat you. 2. We nerved ourselves 
to the task. "3. Hope pined herself to death. 4. Is 
earnestness always praiseworthy? §. I love it as calves 


love milk. LO, 
QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
Tue finals, reading downward, signify an oblique 
look; reading upward, a lively dance. The primals, 
reading downward, name a kind of limestone ; reading 





upward, signify a journey by water, 

1. A city of England. 2. A female name. 3. A flower. 

4A bird. ITALIAN BOY. 
PUZZLE. 

EAcH question will be solved by using one letter of 
the poet’s name by itself, and transposing the others. 

1. A letter drew back when a poet’s name was men- 
tioned. 2. A letter was told to talk more when a poet 
was named. 3. A letter withdraws from a poet to leave 
him more brilliant. B 


LINEADUCTIONS. 


1. I aM trite; write my name and draw a line through 

a certain letter, and I become condition. 2. I am fierce; 

draw a line, and I become a hat made of wool. 3, I am 

the power of choosing; draw a line, and I am to droop. 
ITALIAN BOY, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


© mas, 
OF Shakespeare's heroines the first, or so it seems 
to me; 
“A Daniel come to judgment,”—now tell me who is 
she? 
riwais. 


A prince, unhappy, sad, oppressed—you 've heard his 
mournful tale; 

But flattered much by one who said 't was “very like 
a while.” 

cRoss-woRDs. 

My first is a fruit both sweet and fair to see; 

My second you may read of in “The Brown Rosary ;” 

My third you do in Summer-time, through wood and 
vale and dell ; 

My fourth’s a famous archer—you children know him 
well; 

My fifth I hope you never are, but should you wish 
to be, 

Go to my sixth and Jean from her, for who more 
wise than she? MeN. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. Onz of the United States. 2. A country. 3. A 
city of Connecticut: 4. A name for island, 5. A large 
sea. 6. A river of Asia. The primals and finals name 
two European cities. ITALIAN BOY. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1, A PLEASANT gift, denoting skill, 
Which some can’ manage, at their will. 


2. A certain shage,—not round or square,— 
Birds partial to it always are. 


3+ What growing maize is found to be, 
As in the harvest you can see. 


4 An animal, that will attend, .- 
Tn war and peace alike, your friend. 
A fore 


city, whose queer ways 
Have for a 


wn forth censure, laughter, praise. 
B 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A CONSONANT, 2. A chart. 3. A sign used in 


arithmetic. 4. A girl’s name. §, A plant. 6. Mur- 
mauring, 7. A large net. 8 An animal. 9. A con- 
sonant. ‘ALDEBARAN, 


GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE. 


1 AM a city built in the shape of a lady’s fan opened ; 
with five canals encircling me in parallel lines, and one 
ssing around the outsides with cross. that 
vide me into ninety-five islands; with streets that 
cross the canals by six hundred draw-bridges; with 
houses fronting on canals; and ships and boats that can 
pass all through the city, and land passengers and prod- 
ace at any point that may be desired. FR. 


REVERSALS, 


1, A WorD meaning to swallow hurriedly; reverse, 
and find apeg. 2. To eat; reverse, and find a lady of 
King Arthur's time. 3. Small animals; reverse, and 
find a heavenly body, 4. An intransitive verb; reverse, 
and find a period of time. 5. To exi: reverse, and 
find corruption, 6, An article of toilet; reverse, and 
find to cut. 7. Small fruits ; reverse, and find to stupefy- 

DW. 





THE TEA-PARTY, 


‘A RHYMING PUZZLE FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 


HeEre’s Sue and Tom, and Bess and Harry; 
And who comes next? my little —. 

And who comes here with Master Ned ? 
Mary and Kitty, George and —. 


What did Sue bring? it rhymes with takes 
I know she brought some : 
‘And Mary brought what rhymes with arts ; 
Peep in her napkin—what nice —! 


ted —. 


And then there ’s something rhymey with handy, 
From Tom and George—delicious ——! 

‘And something nice, that rhymes with huts, 

In Nanny’s basket—splendid —! 


What did they have that rhymes with hearty ? 
They had a very pleasant —. 

‘When did they leave ?—it rhymes with eleven ; 
They every one went home at —. 


Where were they lost ?—it rhymes with deep 5 
They every one were lost in —. 

What did they have that rhymes with teams ? 
They every one had pleasant 
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‘TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. It would not be — to call the alphabet complete 
though —— —— —— should be placed in regular 
order. 2. Do you attend the —as a spectator merely ? 
—— —. 3. When we — yesterday, he said 
he should — to-morrow. 4. The clay statuettes of 
such —— are —- —. §. The audience will — 
quickly if such a man —. B. 








REBUS, Ne. 2. 


My first, a liquid path, is made 
By something’ used in foreign trade. 
‘My second pours from out his throat 
To weary ones a welcome note, 
Coming a sure and pleasant token 
That Winter's icy chain is broken. 
My whole I've found in purple bloom, 
Or clothed in white ’mid forest gloom, 
Leaves, petals, sepals—all in threes, 


A triple triplet, if you please. B 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 





RASY METAGEAMS, 


First, I am to shape; change my head, I am a 
recions metal; again, and I am frigid; again, I am 
rave; again, 1am a plait; again, I stop. Behead me. 

Tam aged; behead and curtail me, I am a consonant. 

IRON DUKE. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1, ONE-SIXTH of Arabia. 2. A 
cape. 3. A European river. 4. 
Acouniry, 5. A city of Europe 
6. Acity of France. "7. One-sixth 
of France. ITALIAN BOY. 


CENTRAL PUZZLE. 


THE central letters form the 

« name of a patron saint. 1. Class 
in society. 2. Part of a charch. 
3- A sort of boat. 4. An as- 
Sumed name. 5. A bird. 6. A 
coloring matter. 7. The shape 
of an egg. 8 Adisease. 9..A 
musical instrument. 10. A kind 


COLLEGE. of gum. Lo. 


BEHEADED RHYMES. 


THE blacksmith with hammer of musical — 
Forges a chain of a ponderous — 
His hands are brawny and black as — 
But he does his work as well 
As his neighbor goldsmith at ease in a 
Twisting fine gold to the size of a 
And weaving @ trifle as light as —— - 
For the delicate ear of a belle. 








LD... 


MARCH NUMBER. 


Quenims.—t. Pears. 2. They are always sold (soled) before they 
are finished. 3. Because they are men dead (mended), yet not for- 
gotten, 4. Because he is working on his dest. 5. Because his hat 
‘would hold his all (awl). 6 Because they have souls (soles). 7. <4 
ow. 8. Because some of them have a stitch in the side 
‘Muracean.— Bark, lark, park, marke. 
Cuarapg.—Ivanboe. 
Decaritarions.—1. Sable, able. 2. Shark, hark, ark. 
lack. 4. Flinch, linch, 5. Pink, ink. & Larch, 
Square-Worb.—Fore, Opal, Rack, Elks. 
Dovatx Acrosric.—Antony Canova, 
Rippts.—Beau, Bow (Rainbow, Fiddle-bow, Ribbon). 
Cunraimenrs.—r. France, franc. 2, Seal, sea. 3. Pearl, pear, 
pea. 4. Pansy, pans 5. Teal, tea 6, Robe, rob. 7. Scant, scan. 











. Slack, 
arch, 






Ans 








‘Charlie W. Olcott, Nessie E. Stevens, Pansie Dudiey, “' May B. Not, 


H. Rochester, Mattie W. Gray, Willie Boucher Jones, Mollie Beach, Fred Halsted, Alice 


Ford, Mary H. Rochester, George E. Hayes, 
Hultary. 8. ¥, Holiday” Lack Brows Rute Nock, Lome W. 
‘Shubrick and Katey Walsh, ‘McDermot, * Aric!,’ 





Edith Wight, Rac 
Amold Guyot Cameron, and Lucy Barbour. 


is TO Ripptes 1s THE FEBRUARY Nummer were receivell previous to Februa 
‘Thomas P. Sanborn, Lulu Sutton, E. H. P., G. L. F., George Br 
lle and Kitten Smith, Belle Fawcett, “Edith,” Ruth and Mabel Daviso 
Emilie B, Brinton, Grace Orvis, H. B. Nichols, Mary’ Harned, Mary Wilcox, “New Subscriber,” Lawrens 


‘atic T. Hughes, May Bartholomew, Isabel M. Evans, 
‘ord, Allie Anthony, Grace G, Nunemacher, 

Fred G, Story, Flora S, Ja 

Hutchins, Mark W, Collet, Thornton M. Ware, Anna L. 


‘Transmutations.—1. Deranged (D-ranged). 2. Sea-girt (C-gird) 
a, Delighted (Ditghiadl, 4 Enemored WN Taramered 5. 





(D-tested). 6. Argonaut (R-gone out). 7. Geode (G-owed). 8. 
jence (K-dense}e 9. Ovoid (O-void), 10. Espied (Spied), 11. 

Beheld (B-held).t2 ‘Seaboard (C-bored). 13. Expensive (X-pen- 

sive). t4. Defamed (D-famed). 

Lococrirs.—Pearl, earl real, Lear. 

Crossword Extests.—Sehuybail 





Easv Rusus.—Deface, Detail, Defeat 
Dovetx Diamonn Pozzis.—Angelic, Roseate —A, End, Cages, 
Roseate, Nelly, Lit, C. 
Venice. 2. Athena. 3. Paria 4. Naples. 
7. Boston. & India. 


Boren Praces— 
5 Siam. 6. San Francisco. s A % 

A Picroniat. Enicua.—Moonshine: Hoe, Hen,’ Noose, Mine, 
Hose, Mesh, Moose, Men, Hone, Shoe, Inn, 





18, from Etta Clay Wagner, 
vady, Annie Wraht, Inez L, Olsey, Lizste C- 
Mary E- Church, 


M.H. S., Nellie 
Brown, Willie A. 
itie May Farman, Frank 5. Halsey, 
"h. Postell, D. P. Es Pos 

Florence S. Wilcox, Theodore I. Condroa, May Keith ‘Montgomery 
. Ives, Augusta Imhorst, Arod Berne, Reinette 

ora Kirkland, Mamie Beach, J. G. 

E. Hanlawr Alte’ Nel, George Huntington 
fax F. Hartlaw, Allie Neill, juntington, 
Sibbon, Eddie I. Heydecker, Florence B, Lockwood, 











JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


[May, 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 
Tuis is May, my children, but I’m not at all 
sure that she will give us Spring weather. ‘The 
months scem to have a curious way of swapping 
weather with each other. March will borrow some 
fine days from May, and then, when May comes 
along, we find that she has taken some of March’s 
blustering winds in payment. By the way, the 
pretty school-mistress wrote a very queer piece 
about the months one day, just to amuse the chil- 
dren, as they sat with her upon the willow-stumps 
in my meadow. She called it an acrostic. [ 
could n’t help learning it by heart, not because I 
thought it pretty, nor because it was so queer, but 
because each one of her little folks in turn insisted 
upon reading it aloud. So you too shall have a 
ance, my dears : 
‘Tue Sa Story oF Lirtiz Jane. 
jan—e, litle Seti sick and faint, 


‘cbf 
Mar—malade seemed to make her worse, 


aaron hood some fair field, 


june—beries sweet may grow 
july—ond "ise te they searched in vain, 

‘Aug—menting all her 

Sept—imus failed to fads a aa 

‘Oct—oroon slave was he 


CHARLES DICKENS AND THE BLIND CHILDREN. 


TALKING of the pretty school-mistress, reminds 
me of something I heard her telling her boys and 
girls one day when they were seated about her, on 
the willow-stumps as usual. She said: 

“Do you remember General S—t, my dears, 
who once visited us in the school-rooms ?” 

“O yes!” cried the children. 

““ Well, when he took tea with me on that after- 
noon, he happened to say that his boy had just 
been reading the ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ with great 
delight. 


“ Now, as I knew that the General’s only son was 
blind, I was not a little puzzled. Probably General 
S—t read my feelings in my face, for he added : 

«<< Did you never hear of Charles Dickens’ visit 
to the blind asylum where Benny was taught? He 
talked with the children, and became so very much 
interested in them, that he decided to have an 
edition of “The Old Curiosity Shop” printed in 
raised letters for their use. ‘Bless their hearts! 
They shall find little Nell in the dark!” he said, 
all aglow. And so, in time, my boy was bending 
over the story, as happy a little fellow as one could 
wish to see.” 

“« «Did he read it easily ?’ I asked. 

“0 yes, quite so!’ said the General, cheer- 
fully. ‘The letters, white as the rest of the page, 
are raised, and are about an eighth of an inch long. 
Benny runs his finger along the lines one by one, 
and understands every word. You would think 
he had eyes in his finger-tips. The sense of feel- 
ing is very acute, you know, when one’s sight is 

ne.’ 

“T like Dickens more than ever now,” said one 
of the boys when the school-mistress finished her 
story. 

x And so do 1,” said four of the children. 


THOSE BRAZIL NUTS. 


So many dear and clever little folks have sent 
answers to my question in the March number of 
St. NICHOLAS about Brazil nuts, that I have asked 
the editors to put their names and some of their 
facts in the Letter-Box. Bless their hearts—I can 
see them now, in my mind’s eye, looking over 
dusty books and encyclopedias! Here’s a note 
from a little girl who did n't have to:look in a book 
at all: 


Albion March 3, '75 
Mr. Jack in The pulpit 
can tell you some thing abowt those Brazil nuts, My uncle J 
has gota shell what they come ini looks lke 8 Cocoanut onl te 
‘nuts are inside and rattle and that is the reason they dont 
Shy stem co hem and pless put me dows a's Bind defevier 
NuLuis Revwoips. 


QUEER EYES. 


You have no idea what a good time your Jack 
has in noticing eyes. May be the eyes have a 
good time, too, in noticing your Jack; but that’s 
neither here nor there. I can’t help being struck 
with the capital seeing arrangement of the birds. 
Why, bless you! opera-glasses and telescopes are 
nothing alongside of them, especially the high- 
flying fellows. They can adjust their eyes just 
about gs they please. High in the air, they take 
up a long siyle of vision, and, as they descend. 
they haul in their eyes,—if I may use such an ex- 
pression,—until they can see to pick a little grub 
off the ground. 

Flics’ eyes are wondefful things; thcy can see in 
every direction, but they never move. Snails, now, 
have eyes of another sort. They carry them at the 
ends of a pair of flexible horns, and while they are 
crawling over a leaf they can send their eyes under 
the edge of it to see what is going on there. I’m 
told that fishes have n’t any eyelids. _Is this so? 

The number of different kinds of eyes among 
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animals, fish, reptiles, and insects, will astonish you 
if once you begin to look out for them. 


JOY-BELLS. 


My boys and girls, you are happier than kings 
and queens ! 

There was once a prince, who, on ascending the 
throne, had a bell raised in a tower over his palace, 
which he intended to ring whenever he was per- 
fectly happy. 

The bell never rang during his lifetime. 

If little children had joy-bells over their heads, 
what wonderful chimes we should hear when the 
first snow-flakes fall, or the first Spring flowers are 
gathered. 

EDDIE AND HIS TWIRL POETRY. 


I KNow of a wonderful little boy, hardly six 
years old, who is going to be a poet one of these 
days, that is if he has a fair chance to be a child 
‘first. It would be dreadful if the gifts of his com- 
ing years should be brought to him so soon as to 
weight his childhood down and make him weary 
and worn before his soul has a chance to grow. I 
am glad to hear that he is a merry, free-hearted 
little fellow now, fond of play and not so very very 
good but that he can sometimes get into mischief. 
Still, those who are nearest to him know that 
strange thoughts flit through his baby brain, and 
that his dreamy eyes often look far, far away, 
whither no one may follow him. He goes to the 
sea-side with his mother sometimes, and digs wells 
in the sand like other youngsters, and runs about 
her in great glee. Then he will grow sober, and 
after a while he says: 

“Write, mother—write just what I tell you. 
I’m going to make some Twirl poetry!” 

Here is something that he made in this way after 
a few moonlight visits to the beach : 

‘Tue Twirt Poxtry. 
moon! O moon! 


10 
‘Throwing the ight the 1d 80 holy-like, * 
fata thie E'S a, 














onty <a lee 


iat ea eel 


[ never shall forget the moon! the moon! the moon ! 
‘Shining so merrily on the sea, 
On the boisterous sea, 
‘And the waves dashing and breaking on the beach, 
‘And moving about so gracefully, 
‘And the rainbows in the night So striped and lovely. 
fa a Re eee! fi mee be wi 
‘And the rocks in the sea, 

ie rock 








step] ‘on the’carth and making it tremble, 
jown all its riders out of heaven, 
yand breaking the heavens wide 
“Sign it ‘ BY THE GREAT ARTIST, EDDIE; EsQ., 
Nov. 27, 1874,’—just those very words, mother,” he 
said when the verses were written, and then he ran 
off to play. 
Here is the second part of this Twirl poetry, 


written two days afterward. You see he knows 
nothing of rhyme yet, and his thoughts are made 
up partly from what he observes himself, and 
partly from what he hears read and spoken by 
those about him : 


Tue Twirt. Portay.—Paxt 12. 
And the water spurting, 
And the whales diving ‘in and out, and spouting water from their 


And’ tee mboa shining so brightly on the water, 
‘And the water mermaids combing their long hair, 


Dragging and floating in the wate, 

shell combs glistenin; 

‘And the swordfish cutting the Frater with their great swords, 

‘And the tees pe falling with the great hurricanes, 
ing the ground sod, pouting: up. 

Aad ie the beach and 


again with the 
And the pieces of board washing to shore off many wrecks 
‘And the Searweed, washing on the beach 
And the faguice riding ie waves and ‘essing about, 

‘And yachts along the coast sailing, sailing, sailing. 

Should you like to hear some of Eddie’s prose ? 
Well, you shall have a story composed for his 
grandmamma on Sept. 10, 1874, when he was ex- 
actly five years and four months old. His mother 
wrote down every word just as he dictated it : 

‘Tue RAGING ANACONDA oF THE Dismatiesr Woops As SourH 
"AMERICA BEARS IN ITs MicTY Kincbom. 


eft the racing anaconda was sunning himsel one day, on the high 
inches of a we ‘no sooner 0} is cyes than he 
espied some lambe of fold a 0 





some lambs of a farmer's in a near: dno sooner he saw 
than he sprang down the tree. No 80 
the ‘snek” afer the “‘snek' three times round the 





swamp, and then climbed up the tree to catch, him by the ti, when 
‘anaconda mighty jaws and grabbed the 
down ag fast as anything 





and ran away, and another anaconda and two wild boars came an 
chased him til he got out of breath, and then he made a feast on the 
old farm 


HAVE FLIES AND GNATS NOSES? 


OF course they have, if Jack knows anything 
about it; that is, “they have the sense of smell, 
though whether they smell with their noses or not 
is for my children to find out. 

You just set a piece of meat in the sun and cover 
it up so that no insect can see it, and you'll find 
the shrewd little mites soon coming toward it from 
every direction. They smed/ it, or my name’s not 
Jack. 

‘A HARD CASE. 


Do you ever feel badly, my dears, because you 
are sent to bed early? Do you beg to stay just a 
minute longer, and do you seize upon every possible 
excuse for lingering? Ah, well, there’s a good 
time coming; one of these days you 'll be big and 
strong, and may go to bed when you please. 

Hold! I don’t positively promise that you shall 
sit up as late as you please when you grow big. It 
depends upon ‘circumstances and Emily rules. 
For instance, the other day I heard the minister 
telling a lad this very hard case: 

“Dr. Johnson, in 1773, dined with the Earl of 
Loudon, and met his mother, the Countess, who 
was ninety-three, She had a daughter, Lady 
Betty, who was seventy, and she used to send her 
to bed early after supper, because, said she, ‘ Girls 
must not use late hours.’” 

How should you have liked to be poor Lady 
Betty? 
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Lewiston, Me., Fel 26, 1875. 
jopran Sr, Nicwotas: I want to shake hands, and 1 must ‘fxs 2 
little, too. rst , eopl 

Whee Saprestioah” Ttrongit | abecide/t tie yous bot the Wares 
I've been getting acquainted and bringing my litte ones to know 


"They were so delighted at the thought of writing some notes and 
joining the Bird-defenders, that I hope you will pardon the trouble it 
may make you. i a 

©, that Jack-in-the-Pulpit! I wonder if Mrs. Dodge has n't been 
‘a teacher, and she did n't feel sad when she used to sce how little so 
many mothers knew of their own children. God bless her and every 
other woman who tries to be a teacher and helper of the children 
How I with I could hear her tale Aight out of her heart; but the Sr 
Nicxowas lightens my work every Gme I take it up.—Yours most 
uly, AM. L 


The names of the scholars referred to in the above lettcr will be 
found among the Bird-defenders, We are always glad to hear from 
our young friends. 











Jit author of she " Gingerbread, Boy,” inour pages for 
Giigital "A scrant gl fom Maine old To my childeen, "It inte 
feted them so much that I thought it worth preserving, 1 asked 
Shere she found it, and she said-an old lady fold it to her in her 
Childhood. So it tay possibly have been in print, though T have 


never seen it’ 


Norwich Town, Conn., Feb. 16, 1875. 

Dra St. Nicuotas: Here is a puzzle which has been occupying 
our attention of late. It was attributed to Rev. E. E. Hale, but he 
denies having written it, and we are in doubt as to its authorship and 


jtle 
strictly 








‘as to the correct solution. Several answers have been sui , 
among them ‘' Axe,” in connection with Charles I. and Cromwell 
But we should be glad of a better one.—Yours truly, ES. G. 
Enicua. 
To five and five 
And_ fifty-five, 


‘The first of letters add; 
“T will make a thing 
That killed a king 


CLaRENcE Detiam asks ‘if any of the St. NicHoLas subscribers 
can tell him how to crystallize flowers, and give him the recipe for 
making skeleton leaves.” Who will answer? 





Dayton, O., February 27, 
Dean Sr, Micnouasy, I cannot soll how delighted I am with Four 
magazine. 1 liked the Young Folks very much, but yours beats it 
altogether. But one, thing I noticed was that the Voung Folks al- 
lowed the boys and girls to contribute music. Now I should like to 
know whether you would allow the boys and girls of the St. NicHOLAS 
to do the same.—Very respectfully, Waite Wacter 





In answer to Willie's request, we must tell bim that our space is 
very valuable, and that in the interest of the majority of our readers 
we prefer to print music very seldom. 





A Pecunian Game of Croquet, Ptaveo with Worps axp 
SKILL OF BRAIN, NOT WITH MALLET AND BALL. 
Explanation, 

‘The arch in center of field is cA: the four other central arches 
will be respectively named first, second, third. and fourth. ‘The first 
arch, or bridge, on the left-hand side will be designated by Ls 4, 
and the second in like manner, and the arches on the righthand side 
in a similar manner. We are suj to stand at the foot, and are 
looking down the field toward the head, of turing stake, 8, oF 
the foot of the field, is the home stake, or place whence we start. “3's 
is turing stke. "The words by which we pass through the fint 
and second arches, and second and third, must be reversible, so that 
vee can return on the same word and thus. preserve the symmetry of 
the entire arrangement. The stakes, and also the words, with which 
‘we commence the game must be reversible. 








Commencement of the Game. 
The #8 ina dark place First move is to pierce: first arch, or 
bridge, is what this game pretends to be. Second move isa character 


in mythology celebrated for his friendship: second arch, or brid 
2 sropeinn, which we olen think we ae ourelves when we ito 
hrou ist bridge | Third move, or ra is always 
Evdarkness First x x a°is docile. Fourth play ‘an inane po 
son; C A is what our country is now suffering from the effects of. 
Fifth move is not wide: second Rs 4 is a condition in which a player 
sometimes finds his ball. Sixth play is a farming implement; the third 
‘Aisa musician, Seventh play is what this game is composed of; 
the fourth isa penurious man. The eighth play is what some of 
yurzlers try to be among their fellow-workers who, contribute to 

the St. NICHOLAS. T Sis the summit, or top, just as it should be. 





Returning. 

Please observe that, in passing through the central bridges again, 
aswe have to do, it will be unn to define those arches, oF 
bridges, which we have already passed Girough. 

rst return play are animals known to us as lit 
Play js a leather tand, pierced with holes and ptovi 
rd move is to shine, as we need a little light to sce our wa 
on. First 1.5 Ais soup. Fourth move i name. Fifth move 
isa plant. Second t's ais an English title. Sixth move is an idea. 
Seventh move isa wanderer. Fighth play is nocturnal winged ani- 
mals, which fly with us to the home sake and thus finish the game, 








Second 
with a buckle. 









The above game of croquet is quite difficult; but, before printing 
the solution, we should like to see if any of our young readers can 
find out the words, and send us a diagram of the game as played by 
themselves. 





Henn 's a complaint from a boy: “There has been so much said 
in readers and magazines about gists being teased and annoyed by 
boys, specially det older brouiry,V thik i is ume the ether 

was heard from. Don’t you think it’s mean the way some girls have 


of teasing and plaguing the dys? I think it’s all the meaner be- 
Gause the gis Lote the Boye’ an't hit them ‘or de ‘anyting 


rau." 
Calera, Ala., February 24, 1875. 
Daa Sr. Nicwowass, What do you mean by ss Birdie 
soing fo have a ‘grand campaign!” Please write to me and tll 
Tie, ST'do nat go taachool down here, because I have no place to go 
fey hutf gota School to mamma. “Tany of the gis and boys that 
reid the Sr. NicwoiAs Took on a raiboad map snd on the ap of 
‘Alabama, they will find a railroad called the Selma, Rome, and Dalton 
Railroad’ and if you look sharp you will sce a town called Calera, 
and one mile above there, on the Selma, Rome, and Dalton Railroad, 
Tive, about four or five hundred yards from’ the railroad, on a hill, 
and in a real prety place. I have two dogs, a horse and colt, and 4 
cat. Robbie, my brother, also has a herscanda colt. We have good 
the Summer, We go hunting rabbits, and go fishing, 
in'swimming, camp out, build boats, and go grape-hunting, 
and fave nice umes. ‘There are deeg bere too, One day the fuunters 
were hunting deer, and they started up one and shot him in the leg, - 
dnd the deer ran on two—I mean three—legs, and jumped over oUF 
-fence into our yard and out again, on three legs. We miss skuting 
here though. “I must close.—-From * C/B Dame. 


P. G., St. Louis. —The next time you send us a poem, we wouki 
prefer to have it original, and of a better class of poetry. 














A corresronpen sends our boys and gitls the following account 
of a monkey show : 


One evening while we were in Berlin, we went to the monkey 
theater. ‘The entertainment opened. with a" piece called “The 
Walter” and served to show what skillful waiters monkeys could 
be. A’ lady monkey and a gentleman monkey sat at a table. 
were waited on by two other monkeys gayly dresed, one a2 boy, 
the other as girl "A. very diguifed eldedy monkey acted the pal 
ofhead waiter. ‘They performed their parts extremely well, the at- 

ee cs oe ahh tev ennise on ad ped 
was “o the table, on. whic up and pi 
the food, wine, nuts; ctc., "before the guests, ‘The boy ‘monkey 
seemed to be an adept in drinking on the aly, for when he was set 
{ora fresh supply of wine he managed to help himself ely to the 
contents ofthe bottle while his masters back was turned. ‘Ths piece 
twas followed by others equally amusing. ‘There was an elepbant 
Sa daced abate sage and Lowed ery cca othe ae 


ence, algo a white goat, iat ascended pyre=t and 
Top, and descended arnidst great applause. After that there wos 
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race, in which the monkeys proved themselves such excellent jockeys 
that we thought they were tied on the horses, until the man ordered 
them to jump off, whi did at a bound and as quickly resumed 
their seats and rode round, if possible more rapidly than at first, looking, 
toward the audience with'a very triumphant air, as much as to say, 
"We will show you what we can do.” ‘Then came the trained dogs; 
some dressed like girls, some like loys, They danced, but not very 
joyously.” One poor white dog that was dresed up in, crino'ne 
‘cemed to get very tired waltzing. When she was going off the stage 
athe did not bow very gracefully, and wanted to, get down on all fours, 
but the manager would not let her go. As punishment, she was com- 
pelled to waltz all around the stage again, and then she made a very 
ful ful for a dog. The performance closed with the 
dof acitadel, The walls had the ap- 
ength, but When the army of dogs attacked them 
ve way, although they were vigorou: nded by dogs 
inside. was wonderful barking and howling, but the flames 
soon burst forth, the walls fell down, the dogs scampered off, and the 
fanoy entertainment was at anend. 





Storming of the walls of a city 
pearance of great strength, but 





‘Trere was a slight mistake in the article, “A Training Schoo! for 
Sailors,” in our March number. The words ‘Don't give up the 
ship” originated with Commodore Lawrence, but the flag on which 
they were inscribed was used by Commodore Perry. 


Albany Road, October 19, 87 
Dear St. Nicuows: I send you three names for the Bird- 
defender army—Albert Rundells, Charlie Heller, and Carrie Heller 
T would like to tell you a story about four litle chickens. ‘Their 
mother died the day they were hatched. 
and put them in a basket with cotton in; then I fed them, and the 
ate real well. ‘Then I took them out in’ the garden for a little while 
and watched them. ‘Then I took them into the house and covered 
them up and put them by the fre, and they went to sleep. Every 





T took them into the house, 





night, when they thought it was time to go to bed, they would get 
wits somebody ing and’ used to pat them tn ee beet sed 
cover them up. I called one Fanny, one Nanny, one Mischief, and 


‘one Gypsy.“ Mischicf was killed by a dog that came here; the rest 
Hae oave td ule Irae, Facey fama ont a rope, 99 | calcd 

rank. night they come and get up onthe window-sil, 
ad T put them to bed. Fr black and golden brown; Nanny 
i dark brown ; and Gypsy is black. Mischief was black and white.— 





Yours truly, Canmiz R. Heuer. 
Daan Sr. Nicuotas: | am ‘gel, four years old. Thave x 
brother, Dewitt, He takes thx, MrewoLAs, but Ido not. 1 like 


some of the stories very much. The one about little Bertie and the 
birds was so nice.” T liked it because she has my name ‘some 
of the letters in the back, too, very much. Bertie Crane. 








Here ia a letter from a little girl in Turkey. With the letter came 
1 package of curious bread, pretty hard and quite stale, but it gave a 
good idea of the kind of bread the Turks eat. It was thin, like a 
Buckwheat cake. There is a missionary paper published at Erzroom, 
called Whifft from A rarat, and “ Addie,” the editor informs us, sets 
‘up most of the type for the paper, which, however, isa very small one: 


Ereoom, Turkey, January 20, 1875 
Dear. St. NichoLas: 1am a litte missionary girl, almost eleven 
old. i like you very much, and my little two-year-old sister 
Balle (ahe calls me’ Suty Addie) likes you too, only she thinks you 
don’t put in ponies enough. When you made your first visit to me 
took meby surprise, for my papa had not told me that he bad 
Zavited you. I think, if you had eyes to sce, you would be very 
tauch surprised, because everything in Turkey is so queer. But, as 
goz haven't, 1 will tell you something about it “You don't sse any: 
fy here with hats on.” Men wear a funny red cap called a fez, and 
Dap oe a ss Sana pees tact acetate 
and when they go outdoors they put on a lange white over 
them called an azeam. hhave very funny bread. 1 will send 
‘you some, 0 you can sce what itis. I will write again and tell you 
more. ‘These things do not seem strange to me, because I was born 
here. I send you our little paper. These sheets of bread are nearly 

a yard long and half a yard wide.—Your far-off friend, 
ADDIE PARMELEE. 


Tue. following is a description of the Brazil nut, foout which 
“Jack” inquired in the March number. Very good descriptions have 
been received from ‘Tracy Lyon, Lincoln Righter, Ida A. Wendell, 
May B. Roys, Fanny Brady, Katie F. Gibson, ‘St Nic,” and Alice 
Hurd: 

‘Tue Brazit. Juvia, Castanta, on Para Nev. 

‘The tree sometimes reaches one hundred and twenty fet, attaining 
a diameter of four feet, and frequently rises one hundred feet before 
PR forth a branch. The nuts are not bore singl 
Packed with remarkable exactness, from twelve to twenty, 





Cy 
ligneous capsule, which, is nearly round in shape, although inclined 
to pear-shape. When ripe, this pod is so heavy that it is dangerous 
‘tp pass under the trees, even for Indians, Monkeys are so ford of 
these nuts that they hammer patiently on the capsule to obtain them. 
‘They watch for the fall ofa pod with great eagerness, and should the 
capsule (or case) burst it is the signal for a scramble, the live 
sentinels of a hundred lofty branches swinging themselves from 
to bough by means of their long tails to reach the precious 
‘The Indiams make usc of the imitative monkeys to gather this Cal 
tania crop by paling the animale with stones, who im tur hu the 
capsules down at the human antagonists. On the river Aripecuriy a 
tranch of the Amazon, a large number of the Indian Castanheitos 
ascend the stream to gather the harvest, upon which they depend for 
the year’s subsistence. ‘The nuts frequently constitute the sole cargo 
of vessels of considerable bu: ty thousand bushels are an. 
ally exported to England. ‘he Para nut is the most wholesome of 
hard-shelled fruits, and cowsains a fine, sweet oil, often expressed for 
the use of watchmakers and artists in oil colors. 








Washington, D. C., February 28, 1875. 
Dean Me. Scerpwer: Please pot ts in the St. NicHOLAs. 





It is the Gest T ever wrote. I'am just seven years old. 1 did as well 
ast WALTER CLEPHANE. 

> Little baby lies on his bed, 

4s Laying down his litle head. 


He Tikes to see papa, 
‘And talks to mamene 


A baby is sweet; 
T ove him indeed. 


He smiles when I talk: 
T wish he could walk! 





He rings his 
ate ar ek: 
Bizp-Darenpers. 


Some of our late readers have not seen the earlier numbers of the 
magazine, and, therefore, do not understand all this talk about the 
army of Bird-defenders. | As we have reccived several letters asking 
for information, we here print an extract from the original resolutions, 
which will explain the purpose and aims of the army. The grand 
muster-roll wl appear next month. We will also state that Mr. 
Haskins will probably have something to say to the army in the June 
number. Meantime we hope to receive a great many new names. 

The extract is as follows; ‘Resolved, that we severally pledge 
ourselves to abstain from all such practices as shall tend to the de- 
struction of wild birds; that we will use our best endeavors to induce 
others to do likewise, and that we will advocate the rights of birds at 
all proper times.”* 

Of the lists received this month, the following from Clinton B 
Poe, of New York, takes the lead : Louis P. Sledge, Frank Thayer, 
Harry Samson, William Jackson, Alfred Mestry, Edward Wells, Fred 
Lane, Nat. Lane, Ed. Palmer, Harry Wood, Will Chase, Will Perry, 
Harry Brower, John Brower, Charles Bogert, Sam Bell, Joseph Bell, 
David Bell, Will Gorden, Fred Norton, Gus Wells, Jamsie Cohen, 
Angus McKenzie, Malenkm McKenzie, Spencer McKenzie, Hetty 
Seixers, Emma Scott, Susan Huntoon. Lizrie Gregory, Winnie 
Gregory, Nettie Gregory, Aggie Scott, Lizrie Scott, Minnie Samson, 
Flora Scott, Pauline Unger, Mildred McKibbin, Jane Clooney, Kate 
‘looney, Mary Bannen, Carrie McGinnis, Georgiana Armond, Susie 
O'Brien, Cynthia Wells, Lottie Pussy Keyes, Grace Cabot, 
Winnie Norton, Susy White, Etta Palmer, Gracie Howard. 

‘Then comes this list from Fulalie Guthrie, of Dawn, Ohio: 
Gertrude Burtch, Minnie De Rush, Flora De Rush, Mabel Boes, 
Kate John, Carrie John, Ella John, Dolly Rush, Lilly John, Sarah 
Coppess, Sydney Miller, Sarah Miller, Nettie Boes, Elien Johnson, 
Mary A. Johnson, Mary A. Coppess, Ella Stephens, Dora McFar- 
land, William Sheffel, Solomon Sheffel, Alonzo Boes, John Deming, 
Willie Deming, John Brown, Samuel Brown, William Brown, James 
Brown, John McKahn, Charlie Coppess. Orwell McCowan, William 
McCowan, Elmer Collins, Bowen John, William John, David Reigle, 
Isaac Stephens, Milton John, Samuel Mortison. 

Miss Annie M. Libby, of Lewiston, Mc., sends the following names 
with a letter, which will be found in another column: John Carter 
Baker, George Henry Packard, Arthur Howard Dingley, Joseph 
Bixby Lesner, Johnny Lanagan, Albert Nye Cleveland, Jamex 
Everett Small, Frank Albert Huntington, Joseph Henry Cheetham, 
Arthur Brown Towle, George Wood, Wesiey Miller, George Emmet 
Lynch, Nealy Clifford, LE. Elder, Patsy Lahey, Emma Watson 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


(May, 





ewnits t 

Litchfield, Abba Ardell Washburn, Luella Robbins, Effie May Prat, 
Rosa D. Nealy, Belle Manning Baker, Winifred E. Nason, Emma 
Frances Cobb, Hattie May Whitney, and Lizzic T. Sargent. 

Next we have a list from Eddie H. Eckel, of Wilmington, Del, 
already a Bird-defender: Lewis Hilles, Davis Grubb, D. W. 
Jovfan, G. B. Hittinger, C. H. Hittinger, Edwin Cooling, Paul 
Birie W. M. Barrelle, Norrie Robinson, L. F. Eckel, George R. 
Groff, Zachary T. Guthrie, Edwin S. Farra, Robert E. Sayers, Eddie 
Canby, J. B. Grubb, Walter L. Buder, Eddic A. Ryon, Richard W. 
Gilpin, Willie S. Mitchell, Cyrus P. Enos, Willie Beggs, James Hile, 
David P. Michner, N. Dushane Cloward, and John J. Britt. 

Florence P. Spofford sends the following list: Helen Nicolay, 
Lidie M. Junken, Emily Snowden, Flora Freyhold, Mattie W. 
Garges, Annie Beers, Blanche Jordan, Emma Stewart, Laura Sey- 
mour, Susie Hartwell, Florence P. Spofford, R. A. Ware, John®. 
Clark, Dan'l Clark, Charles S. Jones, and Harry Morton. 

Katy E. Gilligan sends a list: 9yiiney D. Gilligan, Josie D. Gill 
gan, Romolo Balcazer, Constance M. Burke, Nellie Gilligan, John 
D. Stephens, Robert M. Stephens, Minnie W. Stephens, Norma L. 
Freeman, Ada G. Marsh, Emily B. Giroff, Belle McKeage, Lillie 
Coward, and Katy E. Gilligan. 

Sidney M. Prince sends the following names: Nelson Bodine, 
Jennie Bodine, Mattie Lester, Mary Lester, Garra Lester, George G. 
Prince, Cora L. Frink, George L. Dancer, Cielie L. Dancer, Eugene 
Dancer, Jason S. Dancer, and Alvin Dancer. 

Emily ‘T. Carow sends her own and the following names: Kitty 
Waldo, Carrie Sutton, Genie Dart, Susy Kunhanlt, Madline Smith, 
Kitty C. Pratt, Corinna Smith, Edith Marshall, Alice Towle, Addie 
‘Close, Annie Close, and Laura Agnew. 

Charles H. Mathewson sends this list: Edwin [. Mathewson, 
Charles B. Tyler, S. Mason Tyler, Charles Mason, Howard Budlong, 
William Barbour, and Irving Hicks. 

CC. Burton Jones sends a few names besides his own: George N. 
Thompson, Jennie A. Chidsey, Ida S. Woodruff, Belle A. Wood. 
ruff, John R. Crawley, Bertha J. Woodruff, Horace L. Judd, and 
Charlie C. Judd. : 

Sadie D.” Morrison joins, and sends other names as follows: Annie 
Brace, Mary A. Flanner, Mary Gardner, Emma B, Harwood, Eunma 
J. Hubble, Mary E. Kaneen, and Nellie Underwood. 











Fannie R. Rose sends a list as follows: Kittie A. Comstock, Belle 
Northrop, Fannie R. Rose, Nellie A. Knowles, Chickie M. Bull, and 
Julia S. Savage. 

Dolly W. Kirk also sends a list: Maggie Prieto, Josephine Prieto, 
Madeline Prieto, Margaret Sharp, and Irene Givens. 

Hannah J. Powell sends this list: Annie E. Eaton, George E. 
Eaton, Stewart Eaton, Maud Eaton, Mattie Faton, and George J. 
Powell. 

Charlic Balesticr sends Lis own name and those of Carrie Balestier, 
Josephine Balestier, Beatty Balestier, and Bella Hartz. 

Delia M. Conkling joins with the following friends: Alice E. 
Palmer, Francine M, Yale, Natalie B. Conkling, Ollie H. Palmer. 

Willie H. Patten joins, and sends afew other names: May Eliza- 
beth Patten, Jessie Allen, and Emma Vandusen. 

‘Other names have been received, as follows: George De Lorenzo 
Burton, Effie Thompson, Charles R. Baldwin, Belle Baldwin, Ella 
G. McSwaly, Willie H. McSwaly, Johnny Flagg, Annie Louise 
‘Wright, Winnie Louise Bryant, Mac Moorhead, Attic E. Campbell, 
J.B. Parmelee, Lolie C. Hoy, Arthur I. Clymer, Nathaniel Haven, 
Daisy Haven, Charles B Davis, Richard H. ‘Davis, Freddie H. 
Shelton, Lulu Conrad, Fred B. Nickerson, Wile B. Nickerson, 
Edward L. Anderson, Grace Nuncmacher, J. Chase, Florence Bak 
lantine, Eddie L. Heydecker, Zuilee Hubbard, Katy F. Gilligan, 
Mamie A. Johnson, Katie S. West, Susie H. West, Fred N. West, 
Mabel Williston, Emily Williston, Constance & Williston, Alice M. 
Williston, Willie Sherwood, and Nellie Reynolds. 














Our correspondents must remember that the numbers of St. Nict- 
OLAS are prepared for the press about two months previous to their 
date. Consequently, all matter for the Letter-Box (which is one of 
the latest departments prepared) should be in our hands at Zeast two 
‘months before the first day of the month for which the magazine is 
published. Thus, communications for the July Letter-Box should 
reach us by the fst of May. 

‘Names and short items sent after that date may possibly be inserted, 
but itis not safe to wait. 

‘Many very kind letters have lately been received to which itis im- 
possible to reply in this department or otherwise, but the writers may 
feel sure that their generous cx are fully appreciated, 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 





ENIGMA. 
I aM’ composed of six letters. My 2, 3 and my 5, 6 
are both prepositions. My 6, 5, my 3, 2, and my I, 2 
are often ust 


as inteections. My 4.§ isa verb. | My 
5, 1, 4 characterizes Metheusalah. My whole is a city 
in Europe. J.C. M. 


REBUS, No. 1. 





BEHEADED BLANKS. 


A priest throws down a silver 
The future destiny to 
Of a couple in his church; 
When lo! a private quarrel — 
Between the vair, about their —— 
And leaves him in the lurch! Be 








‘TRANSPOSITIONS. - 


Fit the blanks with the same word used in another 
sense. 1, The ——under the floor are of more use toa 
church than the — in the seats. 2. I saw the — of 
Tartary riding upon a — from South America, 3. A 
— came down my chimney and took a — from my 

jtcher. 4. I wonder if our 
fossil —— are as old as the 
—— that vexed the Jews. 5. 
Theard themdiscussing—— 
at the counter, —- —— 
that betrayed anger. B. 











HIDDEN SQUARE. 


HE arrived at Omaha in 
due time. There is not a 
person present who knows 
It Stop a little before you 
proceed. Do you like 
smelts ? GE. M. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


My first is a consonant. My second is a piece ot 
wood. My third is one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. My fourth is a confection, My fifth is an 
American poetess. My sixth is a town in New York 
State, My seventh is to coincide, My eighth &s before 
My ninth js a consonant. FAN FAR. 
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3875.) THE RIDDLE-BOX. 
BULIPSES. * where a (village in W. part of Putnam Co., N. Y.) was 

1. L sap “——1” to those 2. I saw some conveniently at hand, and luxuriant vines waved over- 
— with a You have the right head. A fallen tree, overgrown with (a sea-port town of 





on their collar. ¢ 
—— but not the right. 4. T should not — to 
—— in that town. §. He has no —, and his ears are 
an —— teo long. 1 bought some’ — of the — 

them 




















grocer. 7. —— those ends, and I will 
in. 8. The —— implies authority to— sin. 9. 
‘e have a—— —— lamb. 10. I have it—! 
11, That mutton is raw; it will —— on the < 3% 
The reign of —— was one of the —— in Egyptian 
history. 13. When the wind blows how that —— does 
R. 


REBUS, No. 2. 


Norway, 32 miles S. of Christiana), made a comfortable 
seat, and “here they passed the alternoon so pleasantly 
that thfe youth did not notice that the daylight had (the 
past tense of a county in Nc E. Penna.), and that it was 
growing (a county in W. Ohio). The lady sneezed (a 
river in W. Tenn. which runs into the Mississippi), re- 
marked that the (sea-port town of Scotland, S. S. W. of 
Glasgow) was becoming (a republic of S. America, on 
the Pacific Ocean), and proposed that they should’ re- 
turn, ‘The gentleman had unearthed a piece of (a county 


Gndzas Zwei 





CHARADE. 


My first, it is strong, 
It is deep, it is lon 
What it holds a sailor best knows. 
My second is good 
For animals’ food, 
And in various latitudes grows. 





My whole is quite sweet, 
‘And considered a treat 
By little folks everywhere. 
Go search through the town 
For its shining brown! 
If you find, do give me a share! 
A. O'N, 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. 


A YOUNG man, named (a county in the S. part of 
Illinois, on the Mississippi River ; a town in Bristol Co., 
Lys Gomntyin NE. Indian) youth; was a dealer 
in (a county in S. E, Alabama), who dwelt in one of our 
cities famous for its (town in Tunica Co., Miss). Yet, 
though possessed of wealth, he was not content; some- 
thing was still wanting to complete his felicity, and that 
was a blissful (county in the W. central part of Ohio) 
by marriage with a certain lady named (a county in S. 
middle part of Va.), whose (city in Cayuga Co., N. Y.) 
locks had captivated him. One fine day, he invited her 
to accompany him in aramble over the hills, and she, 
being a good (county inN.W. Georgia and town in S. 
part of Chatauqua Co., N. Y.), consented; and they set 
out, with his dog following. And that animal. in his joy 

at his (town in N.E. part of Cattaraugus Co., N. vy 
seemed to be trying to turn (the plural of a town in 
N. E. part of Niagara Co., N. Y.), to show his happi- 
ness. About half-way up one of the hills, they sat down 
in a deli shaded by a (town in Burlington Co., N. J.), 











in S. E. Miss.) with his (county in N.E. IIL), and by 
some hard (county in central Ohio) against a rock, broke 
eis pienso! it witeh ke geveta Gir ety ase snemaentn: 
She presented him in return with a branch of (a county 
in S.E. Kentucky). The dog, having fallen asleep, 
with his head on the gentleman's hat, heedless of the 
(plural of a county in S. E. center of Mo.) he might 
make thereby, was now awakened ; and with the light 
of the (island of Russia in the Baltic) to guide them, 
while the (county in N. W. center of Penna.) of a distant 
(county in central part of Texas) warned them of the 
lateness of the hour, they wended their way homeward. 
Ata point where the path turned to the (county toward 
Ss. pet of Mo.), they stopped a moment to (a mountain 
in N. W. part of Ga.) at the lovely valley, and village 
with its twinkling lights. Finally, when they reached 
the door of the house where the lady resided, they stood 
talking in the moonlight, and the youth, resolved to win 
her if possible, pressed his suit, and said: “Is there no 
(town in Warren Co., N.J.) for me?” But she sadly 
replied: ‘(A village ia Edgar Co., Ill, E. of Spring- 
feld), you must see that I do not reciprocate your love. 
Oh! (a river of England, flowing into the Severn near 
Chepstow) did you ask?” But if we must part, let it be 
in (a post township of Aroostook Co., Me.), and without 
heart- (a city of France, 17 miles S. of Marseilles).” 








EASY PUZZLE. 


‘TAKE one hundred and one, 
And to it affix 
‘The half of a dozen, 
Or, if you please, six. 
Put fifty to this, 
will then you will see 
it every good chil 
‘To all ohers shoul! be. ME. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


(May. 





CHARADE. 


My first, to shield himself from my third, wears 
my second. My whole is an island of the United 


States. RUTHVEN, 


REBOS, No. 3. 





“SQUARE RIVERS. 


A RIVER in Utah. A river in Spain. A river in 
Italy. A river in Minnesota. ST. N. 





we DOUBLE ACHOSTIC. 


THE initials and finals form a flower. 1. A looking 


ss. 2.°A boy’s name. 3. An Egyptian deity. 4. 
ivide. IDA. 








DECAPITATIONS. 





BEHEAD a city; get a disease. 


Behead a river; get of the 
body. Behead a plan; get an 
animal. Behead a rivers get sev- 
ered. Behead a color; get a use- 
ful article ina house. NIP. 
PYRAMID. 


Tux left slope is a timepiece. 
The central js an injury. The 
t slope is a people of Europe. 
‘The cross-words are: 1. A con- 
sonant, 2. A verb, 3. To tum, 
4 Angles. 5. Awill. RM. 


PUZZLE. 


UnTo a certain numeral one letter join—sad fate! 
What first was solitary, you will annihilate. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN APRIL NUMBER 


Exicma.— When Greek meets Greek." (Easy, because it con- 





tains no vowel but e.) 
‘Hippen Laxes.—rz. Erie, 2. Wener. 3. Pepin. 4. Earn. 5. Itasca. 
Quapnurix Acnosric“Lias, Sail” Leer’ Rect 
T—tverpoo—L, 
I— rene —E 
Paice 
S—hovele — 
Puzzie.—1. Coleridge (G ee a. Chatterton (T chatter 


‘np, 2, Whittier Ht ‘witier). 
ux AcrosTic.—Fortia, Home 

O—nor—A 
R-a—M 
Tod—L 
I-d-E 
Ann oT , 

gps, No. t.—'‘Men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 





den” 

BEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE AcKosTiC.—Venice, Athens. 
‘V— ingini —A 
E- gyp —T 





Linzapucrions.—t. Stale, State. 
Square Worp.— 


Answars To Puzzizs im THE March Nuwagr were, 





i'M. Jones, Clinton B. Bot, J Wade McGow 
Hubbard, jewie R. Sharp, Wille H. Patten, Frederic B. Studwell, Charlie 
Wright, Gertrude C. Eaj 
Agnes Wickfield™ Trotwood, 
‘tse E. Campbell, Jennings Bra 
Florence L. Spofford, Charlotte W. 
Feel BLN -kerson, Frank Havens, Edward L. 
ickerson, Frank Havens, Anderson, Emily 
joseph C. Beardsley, 
‘Chen Simpuon, Wike & Burs Filey Wore Gsbbons K 
Gram, 8. Walter Conder, Geonge Brady, Kary E, Gilgen 
Edward Roome, W. H. Healy 
‘Tilghman, FF 

















Rendon Resie Vion 


ier, Bessie H. 
N, Frank Belknay 


Winnie Louise Ellen G. Hodges, Hattie H. a, May Ogden, 
Gai ga eg a erg tng gk 
fohn » Tasco,” 
', Anson Cuyler Bangs, Nathaniel Haven, yo Gardner, Fred rE buingane 
vans, W. Dibblee, C. Brabrook, Emmie T. Lane and Hattie M. Coe, ‘Ai and Paul Mupphy, Mt Marion Burke, Alig Anthony, 


Wilke Moshey, Charke Br Shay, Tatamne te Boel Nelie © 
lie Mosher, Charlie ste 

i aris Ricken Marca 
je and Lucy, Mamie A Johmos, 






Diagowp Puzzun— 


> 
wa 
MoN 
MILD 
DANDE 
PURL 
SEI 
Do 
x 


Oxnrmay 
akewe 
Qou 
Py 






sterdam. 

. Dine, Enid, 2, Rats, Star. 

: Trad BS Fars "Candy, Nut, 
ay, Seven, Sa, Ds Allowable, All below a, 2. ‘Exhibition, No 


exhibit. 3 Parted, Depart 4. Modeller, Mere doll. 5, Dis 
Rebus, No.2 a bat I ee befive me?” 





Carson Wakesoite helium) 
EAN Mevacuaue Mola, Geld) Cold, Bold, Fold, Hold, Old, L. 
GrocraruicaL Diawonn Puzzie. 


a 
BO 
" 


poere 
pnieer ow. 


Mmemz 


Ed 


Crrrrat Pure.—St. Ni pCaSte, og, AIT 3 
CaNoe. 4. Alas. 5. MaCaw. 6. OcHre 7. OvOid MEA, 
9: PiAno.” 10. ReSin. 

Beneabgo Ruvwas.—Clink, Link, Ink, Chair, Hair, Air 


received, previous to March 18, from Eddie H. Eckel, Jon S. Rogers, James. 
P. Sullivan, Patsey Boliver, Minnie Emory and Mollie Stark, B. Sewall, Iulu Paine, Laie C.J CG Hoy: | Iz = Segon, 
tise tie ema deer ci Sgt 

oe JM fc Racha Hutchins: 


* Cock-Robin, 


ny 
‘ohason, Hr ry ©, Powers, Jeanie’ Bames, 
tching Johnny Beane Johns, tary Ee hore May Lue 
Masfcld, Hannah Taylor, James T Grae hee toe 
lary E. Goodwin, George S. Smith, 
Eych Bacon, Core Hera Hn Nichols, 





Wie Elmer 


; E. C. Povies, Nellie F. 

” Billings, Hany Weemore, * Gussie, 
"Fannie 8, Hubbard, Menelaus,” 

Haske, Elwhs Er Slosson,fda‘and Ross Sinan, Lesa 


Fannie H. Smith, M: a 
Elliot, Perry, 





ABW 
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JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


(June, 








JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 

Now, then, my dears, this is delightful! The 
flowers and the early peas hurrying up out of the 
ground, and the children hurrying out of the 
houses, all anxious to get into the open air once 
more. And I know the open air will do you all 
good. 


Here’s a letter from a relative of mine. It was 


written in Winter quarters, but I guess he’s up by - 


this time. 
LETTER FROM JACK’S COUSIN. 
ase Corum font tht begs Orca 


sware Co. 
Dean Cousin Jack: As I and my family = toa 
uy Salata Ga om meee 


13875. 


on the Spriny 
whatkind lal wind rinds ripple down our way, and what are the chances 
here fora fine season. | The fact is, the Winter has been so stubbom 


thar antl yesterday didnot 
what a lovely sun 
declaring that 







‘dare'to stretch a root: basedey el 
feel a warmth all through me, and my 


aredeclaring that it is time to go out of doors. Taleo hear my nel 
bor Bloodroot making efor. “You know he is the pioneer in ths 
Spring business. My wife declares that when she thinks of what she 
has to do before appearing above ground she is allina fury,” The 
children Thetowte Rave bet nafs, 0, today. fan and 
Cad have been scouring the orchard eit ber pe ‘wooden rake, gather- 
i Picking up stones. 
x ‘came to our comer, Nan said 


«What do you mean” 
7 any little Taian turnips, that ought to be up by this time” 
led, because I knew that we would be up quite soon enough, 





considering this curious weather, but stl both my wile and I were 
tvers0 much pleased to think that the children 

seeus. And ust where to come to look for us, too! That's 
Begate we aso end 


Thy tey alban alk abou isk and my other sete 


coos ener rene of Spring: cs 
in the 


Me. Corin 
by, the Cee, and his cousin, 

She hn air inte ies we tal 
in—and hush, a song-sparrow is singing. Oh! font 


“ge ave all gone,—I mean the children,—and I am aching to 

malemy appearance in the upper world. 

the way, I beard the children wy something abouts lide 
of yours should like to know, ber, 





80. chtly, and he it are around 
Se cube agat Ivan cuanto tas bx Theres wee 


she's smart. x pithy tie cou a some of her little pu; 
Sur way in May.” Our apple orchard iemy orite, ane zed ey ny ‘in my 
eee. taal ieehee Oe ‘apple bl 
thorn blossoms!—Affectionately yours, Inpian Turse. 

As to that question, I'l let the pretty school- 
mistress answer it. I'could do it myself but it’s 
no more than polite to leave it to her. 


looms. and haw 


WHAT IS A BERRY? 


Do my boys and girls know what a berry is? 

Hark! [think I hear a gentle burst of laughter 
coming from far and near. 

“Ha! ha!” it seems to say, “do you think we 
don’t know what berries are; we who are so fond 
of strawberries and raspberries and blackberries? 
Ha! ha! hal” 

‘Well, lau; ugh away, my dears; I love to hear the 
merry sound. But just let me tell you something 
that I learned by listening to the birds. Rasp- 
berries and strawberries are well enough, but the 
orange is aberry, too. Did you know that? Why, 
the lemon may be a berry, for aught I know. 

Now if this is news to you, I advise you to look 
into the subject a bit. Find out just what a berry 
is. Blackberries, strawberries, and raspberries 

sak for themselves, but how can you know that 
the e grape is a berry unless you inquire? Get out 
your dictionaries, botanies, and encyclopedias, and 
when you find what you want on this subject, be 
sure to fake it out-of-doors with you when the berries 
are ripening, so that you may observe knowingly. 

COOLING THE THERMOMETER, 

ONE Winter's day a boy thought he'd play a 
trick on the pretty school-mistress, and e her 
think the room was fearfully cold. So he put his 
face close to the thermometer, under pretense of 
seeing where the mercury stood, and then very 
slyly blew upon it as hardas he could. Then he 
went to his seat, pretending to shiver, as if he felt 
very cold. The school-mistress, seeing him shiver, 
instantly walked to the place where the thermometer 


Bung. 
hat does this mean?” she exclaimed. “ The 
mercury stands at92°. Open the windows!” 

The boy stared, as well he might. He hadn't 
cooled the thermometer at all, but had sent the 
mercury up to more than Summer heat. 

“Very queer,” thought he. ‘When I want to 
cool my porridge, I blow it. Why don't the same 
thing cool a thermometer, I'd like to know?” 

So should Jack like to know. Who can tell him? 


READY-MADE HONEY-COMB. 


A SPARROW who often looks into the conserva- 
tory belonging to the house where he makes his 
home, tells me that he has there seen a flower which 
resembles a ready-made honey-comb, with a drop 
of honey hanging from each petal. He thought 
the bees would give up working if they saw this 
flower. The gardener called it Hoya carnosa. 
When I told this to the bee who visits me every 
day, he was quite indignant. 

“Tell Mr. Sparrow,” he buzzed, ‘that appear- 


ances are deceitful ; that it is only the raw material 


1875." 
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for real wax and honey that is kept by the flowers. 
We bees must do the manufacturing business our- 
selves.” 


THE MONKEY AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


A LADY who knows that Jack likes to teil you 
true stories about animals, has sent me a letter 
with permission to show it to all my boys and girls. 
Here it is: 


Dear Jack : I want to tell you about Jocko, 2 
iar aoa hich my frend, Mra G Gusight es India = ‘She 





Boe in At lathe opp hr 

t is_ an 
ound the mavor to feel te back of i 
the deception he flew into a terrible pasion. He sccmed to 

sand at once that it was no living monkey, and he thought T meant 
to cheat him. I had to run to save mysell from a terrible scratchin of 


He never path ed Ges teak tee we cenaed tobe ees, 
monkeys are ‘what they think an insult. Whenever 1 
walke ron deck the sailers had to keep him out of ph. hoes sews 


ing in my room one day, when be found bis way 





me $0 that iy screams had not bro ay tk be 
would have fo Jocko when he 
Sei for T never cased tw hope that we should be friends again in 
“Newburyport, Mass 


BIRD'S NEST IN A HEAD OF CABBAGE. 


SHOULD N'T you consider a cabbage-head rather 
a queer place for a bird’s nest? J thought so when 
a bird-friend of mine who has traveled a good deal 
told me of it. 

‘There is an island named Jersey, that belongs 
to England, but lies nearer to the French coast. 
(Our state of New Jersey was named after it.) On 
this island a cabbage-stalk had grown to a height 
of sixteen feet; and in its top was a magpie’s nest. 
‘A magpie is not a very tiny bird, you must under- 
stand. He is almost, if not quite as big as a crow. 
This cabbage was rather of its kind, but the 
stalks frequently grow to a height of from ten to 
twelve feet. Walking-sticks are very comemahy 22 
made of them. The bird didn’t say whether or 
not these cabbages were good for anything besides 
walking-sticks and places for birds’ nests; but I 
suppose they must be good to eat, or people would 
not cultivate them. 

Do you know anything about this kind of cab- 
bage? 

TREE-FERNS. 

WHat will the modest little ferns, my neighbors, 
say to this? 

‘A family of cousins of theirs, living among the 
Himalaya Mountains, in Hindostan, are so ambi- 
tious that they have grown to be trees. Big trees, 
too, for I am told there is now in the British 
Museum a Himalayan tree-fern stem that is over 
fifty feet long. These Himalayan ferns are not the 
only ones of their large family that have been so 
aspiring as to grow into trees, but they are said 
to be the largest tree-ferns now living. 


COAL MADE OUT OF FERNS. 


TALKING of tree-ferns, an owl friend of mine 
says that in the old, old days, thousands of years 
before your grandmothers were born, there were 
very many of these ferns that grew as big—as big 
as—well, I don’t know how big, but very tall and 
very large indeed—many times larger than the one 
in the British Museum. 

I told you as much as this months ago, do you 
remember? and how these tree-ferns are burned 
every day in wr homes? You don’t call them 

wood now. They ’ve another name—coal. Ferns 
are not the only things that, in past ages, grew and 
died and hardened into coal when nobody was 
looking. 
CEDRON NUTS. 

Dip you ever hear of cedron nuts? And do you 
know what they're good for? I am told that the 
kind found in New Grenada isa certain cure for 
the bite of the rattlesnake. The natives pound 
the nut, and bind it upon the wound, and also give 
the patient a strong decoction of cedron-nuts in 
whisky. To fully ascertain the benefit of this cure, 

you'll have to go to New Grenada to get bitten, 

use, if a rattlesnake should bite you in the 
Catskills, you’d hardly have time to go to New 
Grenada for a cedron-nut. 

My object in mentioning the matter at all is 
simply to enlarge your sphere of information and 
investigation. Besides, I’d like to hear how a 
cedron-nut looks, and perhaps some of you can tell 
me. 

% WILLIAM GRIMM’'S COURTING, 

A FEW months ago, Jack told you a story about 
Jacob Grimm. Now you shall have something 
about his brother, sent to me by your friend, Mr. 
Butterworth : 


Some who write books, never, marry. It's pity, Besause 
those who write books are such good folks. Jacob BOY Wifne 
Grimm, who wrote the firy stories, were bachélora ‘They alvays 
lived together and worked together, and wrote in a wonderfully con- 
tented way before either had a wife orchildren. At last, they thought 
it best that one of them should marry. Neither wanted a wife a 
which should it be ? 

to be gener- 


1¢ courting. aed ane he would’ encourage 
Him ide by acing ovr ie Young lady nee He found ber 9 
Nangaome md engaging that be immmeinily fl n lve wth ben aad 
to his surprise the most in the w 

Bor te lady was Jaco "jacsb's by sclecton-—now what wis tbe done? 


‘a old aunt went to Jacob, very kindly, and said: 
‘William is In love--he cannot wrong you—what shall he do?” 
“This isthe moet Joyfal ings T ever jeard,”" said Jacob.“ Let 

him have her—let him have her!” And he packed his trunk and 

started off for the Hartz Mountains. 

‘William married, and Jacob came to live with him. In time he 

loved William's wife and litle children very much. One of these 

opto a de Sores eit 

‘ld together, and when they were not writin of ora 

they did that other good thin wrt ry ste 


A MERE REMARK OF JACK’S. 


Tuts story of bachelor Jacob Grimm reminds 
me, though I hardly know why, of the crusty old 
bachelor who made a will leaving his entire fortune 
to be divided among the girs who had refused him. 

“For to them,” he added, feelingly, “I owe all 
my earthly happiness.” 
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TO THE ARMY OF THE “LITTLE CORPORAL.” 


(FROM ITS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEY.) 


DEAR LITTLE COMRADES: After ten years of faithful service, the “« Cory 
‘We have had a long, brave march together, and it is 


the retired list. 


ral” has been put yy 
parting company. You 


will miss your leader, and we shall miss the words of courage and devotion that came from the gallant 
army, East and West, North and South. But remember, you are none of you mustered out of service. 
Your new leader, ST. NICHOLAS, enrolls his soldiers by the same pledge under which you first enlisted— 
“For the Good, the True, and the Beautiful "—and the ‘‘ Corporal” feels safe and satisfied in leaving 
you t0 his guidance. May he have your hearty service and affection, and may every soldier win by 


jonorable deeds the cross of the Legion of Honor ! 


EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 
PRIVATE QUEER, 
PRupy, 


LITTLE CORPORAL, Commander-in-Chief. 


i Officers of Staf. 


THE LETTER-BOX. 


‘Tim late followers of the ‘Little Corporal" will be most heartily 
‘welcome among their new comrades, and a poem from Mrs. Miller, 
which ia to appear in our next number, will show them that they 
hhave not lost their old friend, while the readen of Sr. NicwoLas 
will see by the same token that they have gained a new one. 





‘Tux following letter from a boy in New Jersey is quite timely, con- 
sidering how popular spelling matches have lately become. It’s 
rather long, but we have concluded to print it all: 


Drar St. NicHotas: I want to tell you about our spelling match. 
‘There has been a good m: ‘them, but this was the worst one of all. 
Iewas at Mr: Henderson's house, who is our minister, Some of the 
big boys and girls were let in, but I was not big enough. Still, I did 

‘in, because the sides was n't even, and I went in on one side to 
flup. Itwould have made you laugh to hear them spell. The 
‘older they was the worse they spelled generally. It seemed to me as 
ifit is hardly any use for some people to learn how to spell when 














they are ude, I Kot out pretty soon on “atupely.”" Tepelt with two 
O's and it did nothave any. “Then the doctor, he went down smack 
on ipecacuanhe.”" "That was funny too, becauoe be ought to know 
all about medicines, He left out the h. But when they all laughed, 
hheaaid he never wrote any more of it than gn presen. 
don, and so he had got out of the way of remembering the fast part 
Trasked him if the lat 
le and be said, “No, st, not 4 

Ried it much. Then down went Mim Helen Baker on ‘“innuendocs." 
She only gave it one n and no tail. She is old enough to know 
ew to spell betier than that, though did not kaow it had two sve 
HITT looked in the dictionary. ‘There was a big Webster on the table 
to use f there was any fuss about words. I used it most of the time 
afer | got out andT wanted awfully to tel Jim Connor how to spell 
‘apoctypin But Mr’ Henderon kept ooking atme, and I could 
Sohe gota k in, and down went Jim. It was fanny about Jim, be- 
cause Be spe catechins” and “gauger™ and “unparalled” with 
So rouble at all. Then pup went Mr, Heoderon on locean.” 





‘And he minster too.” V'vas pretty glad of it because be. was 20 
strict about Jim. Jim could spell them all out if they'd only give him 
chance. ‘was 2 good many real hard words, such as “‘cachin- 


nation” and ‘dizresis "(I looke 
ing words in this letter, because I 

iCHOLAS), and,“ trisyllabi 
pie thal 







the dictionary for all the spell- 
them in 














ou try to spell them before a whole pariorful 
Fron that's ol ”" which was too much for Miss Jane 
Miller) of people. ‘The last ones that was left was Mr. Baxter (he's a 

inter) and Mary Knowles. Mary Knowles is unly fourteen, and 
Eves cut of town’ litde way: but T tell you, she can spell” Mr. 
‘Henderson said there is nearly always a printer for one of the last 


ones. went along lively for a while, both knowin, ‘everythin, 

fand then Mr. Baxter, he got “saccharine,” and hhe went straght a 

itt "5, a, one c hy 4, 7, 5 n, e,” and then how they all did laugh on 

ide, and Mary Knowles, she just spelt it out with two ¢'s as 

ick as lightning, and I tell you th her three cheers, if it was 

‘minister's part, I hope they wil get up another soon, —Yours 
truly, mutam J. Burton. 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Daas St, NicHotas: Will you ask some other 


subscribers: 
i the Cred, we aay “We believe la the Holy Cathe 
fours respectfully, 


‘Many Hance. 

The term “‘Catholic,”” when used as above, means the whole 
Christian Church, and does not refer to the Roman Catholic Church, 
as Mary Henck evidently supposes. “Catholic” means universal, 
or general, 











Dear Sr. Nictocas Citpren: I am twelve year old; but as I 
am an only child, and very lame, so that I have to spend most of my 
days in a chair, have no chance to study or play with other children 
as most of you have But Ihaye thought that among you all there 
might be some others who are sickly like me, and it is to these I have 








a word to say. 
One of the things that make me feel my difference from other chil- 
dren the most, is that I cannot go to school, or even study very much 


at home; but'l lately read something that has encouraged me very 
wach ond I thought I would tell it to you. Perhaps it might help 
some of you, too. 

I read a very nice book called, ‘‘In the Home of the Presi- 
dents,” by Mrs. Laura C. Holloway.” It contains the lives of all of 
the wives of the Presidents of the United States, and of some of their 
daughters. One of the most interesting lives to me was that of Mrs. 
‘Abigail Adams wif of Mr. John “Adams” She wat such a alent 
woman, s0 noble a woman, that all respected and loved her. Her let- 
ters are beautiful, I think ; almost as beautiful as her face, which looks 
out at from the book full of bate. care for others. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever thought much of herself 

And now for the thing that encouraged me. It seems that Mrs. 
Adams, intelligent voman as she was, never went any to school, be. 
cause, when a girl, she wasalwayssick. She educated herself, and that 
‘0 well that no one could fail to respect her, just by reading good books, 
ike histories and biographies and travels and books natural 
History, and by writag letter to her fends about the things abe had 








“There was no dear St. NicHOLAS then to come once a month and 
talk with her, but how much she would have enjoyed it if there had 
been, It really makes me sorry that little Abby Smith (that was 
Mra. Adams’ name when she was a gil) could n't have known the 
comfort of it. 

Good-bye, dear friends, that I can never see, but seem to know so 
well. —Your ever loving ‘RuoDA CANFIELD. 
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Redwing, Minn., March 27th, 187s. Tam from Kentucky, and was in the cave myself, but I never saw 

Is there not a fourth word—Dunderhead (D-tnder-head)—found in nor heard srry hing of teammate boecs there, 
that March pumber a teditan tose words dcce? Everybody in expects your magazine for March, and will 
hand “detail?” Muon,” be delighted when it arrives. Mamma, my sister, and I are ‘charmed 
with the “Eight Cousins,” and a fiend of mine nearly always asks 

Several of our readers found it there, Minnie; and we are glad to ™ewhen she mects me, "’ How is Jack ?”” 

give this credit to them and you for extra ingenuity. aatih many wishes for your welfare, I remain, remain, your fiend! snd 


K. H. ALLan.—In a double acrostic, each line or sentence denotes 
certain word, and when the proper words for #// the lines have been 
guessed, the initial letters of these words read downward will be found 
to form a word having the meaning accorded to the initials in the 
‘puzzle, and the finals, read in the same way, a word corresponding 
with the meaning given to them. 

If you will take the trouble to compare carefully a double acrostic 
in some number of Sr. Nicuowas with its answer in the next num- 
‘ber, you will probably understand at once the process of guessing 
these punles, 


‘Heng is a letter from a litle girlp which we give just as she 


wrote it: 


De ar Sc. Mew 
© LAS. 


Do “Vhe Lie 
"Vis SITs “Thar 


ere “Birp De- 
Few pens Wear 


Yelcners ow 


'L perk Was 


Plein, if 
Deenbin, 


Stuttgart, February 28, 1875. 
paDEAR St. Nicotas: Will you please anewer men question which 


hag been paling me fx some Spe? Why i he prea cave in Keo- 
mammoth?" I always thought it 








its name from 
Eten sy bur one of my ‘my teachers said the name came from the 
it number of bones of the mammoth and other extinct animals 





there. Not onl 


teacher explains the i 4 
fou thes t only my expl name in this manner, 


ch Magazine, the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


We think that the Mammoth Cave was 10 called oa account of ite 
size, The mammoth was larger than almost any other beast, and this 
cave is larger than almost any other cave. 

But if any one can give a good reason for supposing that the name 
‘ame from the fact of mammoth-bones having been found in the cave, 
let him say 20. 

Georgetown, Miss. April 5, 1875. 

Deax St, Nicwotas: Do you think itis right to sake birds’ eggs 
for x collection, that iy if you leave two or three eggs in the nest! 

‘Tbegan to make a collection last Summer, and should like toadd 
twit next Summer, but I don't know thata Bird-defender ought. Will 
you please say what you think in the Leter-Box 

we been helping make a bir-house to put up in one of our 
tray sod hope vote Les wil make i he tae Ya i bold oo 
bird-families. ‘Eowaxp K. Trrvs, per Mamma, 


‘We think that unless Edward has a very good reason for making 
his collection, it is not well for him to rob 4 bird's neat, even of part 
of its eggs ‘As far as the destruction of our birds is concerned, it ia 
pretty much the same thing as taking one or two of the young ones— 
if he happened to want them for a collection. 

But, of course, there are exceptions in such cases; just as it is oc- 
casionally justifiable to shoot birds mérely to stuff them. But we 
think that boys can make collections of many things that will be more 
‘complete and more useful than a collection of birds’ eggs. 











‘Tire namesof new Bird-defenders, together with the Grand Muster- 
Roll, will be found in an appendix. 


Harnx is 2 letter from a boy who has some peculiar troubles: 


Id Fort,” Amaterdam, N. Y., March 28, 1875. 
Dean Sr, Nicuouas! Ihave been forthe las’ two daye soe 
cexted in the latest number of St, NicitotAs that mother can't get me 
scbpng a pal of water ors sue of cont, She may tat ron no 

7 am full of the” Old Wacky” and 
that I may have of Ieaag it done at the Sad SP akan 
rhyme tink fT shall @) fy ST icles 
fou may put my name among your list an 
will do my Best to prevent the destruction of aitexcepe an old 
ge to anf ect oping my den 

neighbor, and allow me m 
Sad abear ll oravien ines eee ed tele Oe te bese 
pay for it 
We would say to our young friend that, while we think his case is 
ahard one, he had better always attend to the water and coal busi 
ness, and read Sr. NicioLas when hia work is done. It is wonderful 
how 1 clear conscience will help a boy or agirl to see the point of a 
conundrum or to take a lively interest in a good story 
"Aa to that Shanghai genucman and his tmly, we think i¢ would 
be well to include them among the birds to be defended. Our young 
gardener should see that there are no holes in his garden fence, and 
ifthe Shanghai family fy over the fence, be should try and induce 
their owner to clip their wings, s0 as to allow them the necessity” 
ofstaying in their own yard. There is no better way to defend a boy 
or a chicken than to keep him out of mischief. 








‘Was have recently received a great many letters from the boys and 
‘rls conceming their curious pets, and we should be glad to print 
these if there were room for them. But here is such an interesting 
narrative about a queer little fellow, that we must crowd it into the 
Letter-Box. 

My Newt. 


1 found him in the woods. Returning from a long wall, I stopped 
ata spring while my companion was getting drink. As 
‘stooped to drink he ca ra someting in the spring, and 
faled to me wo come and sce. w pollywog there was there. 
Tlooked in, but at first did not sce anything." Directly, however, = 
spotted creature darted from under some dead leaves Hying on the 
Bottom of the spring, and took refuge under a shelving F¢ 
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the pool was about two feet deep, and the water icy cold: but I was 


determined to catch the fallow, and see what itwas. So, puling ff 
ny jacket, and rolling up my shirt sleeves as high as possible, I thrust 
ny jown into the cold depths of the spring. 


felt cautiously under the edge of the rock, and feeling something 
soft and very much like a tail, I'drew it forth, and presto! it wasn't 
‘there. T'soon found that he was a slippery fellow, and conducted my 
operations accordingly. I fially cooped him up in one comer of the 
spring, and then, with a sudden sweep of my hand, I scooped him 
‘out upon the grass. Hastly securing him with one hand, I tore a 








large piece out of my pocket (it was an old jacket), and wetting it in 
thespring, T wrapped hin up in it" Then we put” for home, 
sopping at every 9 to wet Surroundin 

Greature, In order that fe might not suffer for lack of water, br T 


did n't know the amphibious nature of the beast. 

‘At length, reaching home, I quickly gave my captive the range of 
tumbler of water, “T now had leisure to examine him, He was 
about three inches longs ofa greenish-yellow color, beautif ‘spotted 
‘with ted and black, like a trout He had along tail and four legs, 
Tikes eard. His eyca were bright as diamonds and his shape was 
accu enough, epering caaly oo the hind legs to the Up of He 

Finding that he seemed dismlisied wth his close quarter inthe 
tumbler, I began to look about to find some other more comfortable 
aod has led a betloen alba ans ds onto a 

te a broken , the it 
of which was about nine inches in ‘iasheter and five or six in ith. 
Y washed this out most thoroughly, and, putting a ite clean white 
sand in the bottom, and filling it uj water from the well, I placed 
the creature in it, and told him to ‘sink or swim.” He did both. I 
then consulted suthorides, and found that he was a mews, “I also 
found that I must furnish home with some sort of aquatic plant. 
‘Upon learning this I descended into the well with a hammer, and 
chped off some picces of stone with Kverwort owing on thea, and 
climbing up again (a feat not easily accomplished with a hammer in 
one hand and pieces of stone in the other), I furnished my aquarit 
as I determined to call it, with the required vegetable occupants. 
then deposited the jar on a window-sll, whee he rematned over 
night. Next moming I found him placidly licking the liverwort 
about, and looking out through the sides of his prison. 

T did not disturb him much until the next day about noon, when T 
poured in some clean sand, and a water-mnall or two to act as caven- 
sep and keep things clean, 

Some days after this, seting his jar upon a board laid across the top 
of the water-hogshead, I went away, leaving him for the afternoon, 
‘during which a slight shower set in, and did not return until eveniny 
‘Upon going out to take in my newt, I found the jar tenantless. 
searched for him for a lon the ground near by, but with no 
success. At length it occurred to me to look in the water-hogshead, 
and ib! there was Mr. Newt, industrously swimming. abgut an 
bamping his ii nose inst the sides of the hogshead. The 
shower bad flied bis Jar to the top, and Mr. Newt, aecing bis way 
‘lear, had pitched himself over the side into the hogabead. 

















sone te has ba aaphe Lak att tat tnd oaey i popes ag 
Phas ba saphe Wok ss tis ood stoy tia poo 
the sides of the jar, to which he had now become quite reconciled. I 
went back into the house, took up a book, and began to read. 
hour and a-half or two hours, upon going back to the jar, I found 
that my newt had, in some mysterious made his . 1 
searched the roof and the nd ‘below for 
no trace of him, so that 
iret this time for good. But I can’t imagine how he got out of 
3 
‘Sometimes I wonder where he went. Perhaps he returned to his 
native spring and related his surprising and wonderful adventures to 
all the respectable newts of his acquaintance, and became quite a hero 
‘on account of them. But at all events, I never more saw even the 
tail of him. ‘H. Prince, 








Answers to Allan Curtis’ question about the Bible have been re- 
‘ceived from a large number of boys and girls, and will be credited 
next month. 

The diagram of “ The Croquet Game,” published in the May num- 
ber, will also appear in the July Letter-Box. 





. 


pANSLATIONS of the French story ia the March number were re- 
ceived from the following persons, too late for acknowledgment in the 
April number, but previous to April roth: Minnie E. Hanchett, 
George T. Linn, Agnes L. Bullard, Louisa W. Finley, Jennie Sin- 
clair Neil, “Cupid and Chow-Chow,” Martha H. Lamberton, Mra 
‘Nance, Emily A. Gemmill, Isabel Rieman, Mary Faulkner, “Ida 
Ho,” EN, Ritchie, Miss Theresa Hays, Edward P. Draper, Lulu 
‘A. Wilkinson, Susie M. Walker, Edward L. Anderson, Augusta H. 
Imhorst, Bettie A. Burwell, W. H. Whiting, Fannie C. Mason, Mary 
C. Mason, W. E. Hall, Mary S, Clark, Ettie E. Loomis, Mary 
‘McLean, Blanche Moulton, Lizzie Hazeltine, Katie H. McMath, 
Gus Mower, Nettie Cooke, Charlie Mead, Sara M. Lodey, Olivia M. 
Nicholson, Lidie V. B. Parker, “Amy Robsart,” Alice W. Ives, Leila 
Graves, J. B., W.G. C., Katie M. Wikox, Emilie L. Haines, Her- 
bert T. Abrams, Emily Irving Smith, Martha L. Cox, Amold Guyot 
‘Cameron, “‘ Albertine and Alice,” Mamie A. Hustis, L. R. Thom, 
“ Marie Antoinette," Winnie W. Tinker, Helen Rand, “Marie, aged 
thirteen,”" Pattie L. Collins, Mazie Wright, Harriet F, Abbott, Emily 
Bodatein, Lillie Siminson, ‘** Elise’-Maine,” E. A. F., Nettie Ives, 
“C.B.S—An American Boy in Germany,” Lillie Hustis, Mamie 
C. Brown, Joseph Nixson, Clara M. Valentine, Sadie D. Hudnut, 
Frances M. Woodward, Laura H. Wamer, Bessie Townsend, Mabel 
‘Heard, Margaret C. Davis, and Henry Fay Perry. 








THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


RIDDLE. 


My whole can ride the ocean wave; 

Cut off my head, eight lives you save. 
Replace my head, cut off my tail, 

‘And over me ’tis hard to sail. | E. W.S. 


TRANSMUTATIONS. 


1, WHEN a letter is told to any one, it is cut off. 2. 
‘When a letter becomes a token, it carries a flag. 3. 
‘When a letter goes at a moderate pace, it becomes a re- 
ceptacle for liquids. 4. When a letter is very unpunctual, 
it stands alone. §. When a letter is uplifted, it is 
scratched out. 6, when a letter is made, it becomes 
less valuable, 7. When a letter cries aloud, it becomes 
certain useful organs. 8. When a letter is defunct, 
it is made over. 9. When a letter breathes, it becomes 
irritating. 10. When a letter has been followed, it be- 
comes scandalous. 11. When a letter departs, it becomes 
a voluntary exile. HAWKEYE. 


HIDDEN SQUARE. 
“ STAND by the rigging!” “Aye, aye, sir.” 
UNCAS, 


ENIGMA, 


ed of twelve letters. My 7, 8, 6,4 11,3 
is cultivated ground. My 10, 8, 6 is a cement. My 
9, 2, 12, 4 is the outer coat of a melon. My 4, 2, 3 is 
a loud noise. My 1, 3, 10, 5 a party of the human 
family. My whole is a method of instruction. J.C. M. 


TAM com 


CHARADE. 


A worD of eleven letters behold, 
‘And yet can be spelled with four all told. 


My first is applied to a maid young or old; 
‘My second’ a very small word 
My third you will do when you sup 


again; 
'y fourth is two-thirds of my thi 


rd. POLK. 
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HALF WORD-8QUARE. 


1, PERTAINING to the public revenue. 
form of expression. 3. To dela: 
ings. 4. Ashed. 5.A verb. 


2. A peculiar 
or suspend proceed- 


. A consonant. H.C. 


DOUBLE AOCROSTIC. 
Ineriats. 
A Port worthy of the bay. 


Fos. 
A leading novelist of the day. 
Cross-woxps. 
A merry dance is first in place; 
Come, little folks, display your grace. 
A fragrant flower the little girls 
May twine about their glossy curls. 
Now look among the river-reeds, 
And find a bird—on fish he feeds ; 
e time, if re have Iuek, 
may pluck. 
‘A mountain without rock or tree 
Is what T next desire to see: 
nd you may gather, if you can, 
‘An herb that's 5 Doin to a 
Next choose a name to all well known, 
Once guessed, perhaps ’t will be your own; 
Now catch a fish, and, if you please, 
While we all sit here at our ease, 
Three things you must search out for me— 
‘A name, a great lake, and a tree. 
JENNY DARE, 








A CHESS TRAGEDY. 


Fit the blanks with terms used in the game of chess. 
Once upon a time, a —— —— rode up to a —— where 
lived a beautiful — Tt was nearly —. 

— were fiying noisily around, now and then 
—the roofs, and uttering shrill cries, whicl 


rchinj 
woul 





*Hyperfon” 
have —— your ears to — —— quickly. It was a great 
aa whether or no he could getin, for you must know 
that the —— who lived in this old —— was terribly 
jealous of his —, and was always quick to— and 
— any attempt on a stranger's part to visit her. He 
kept every door —— by soldiers —— up in rank and 
file The — was sadly this conduct, and 
often used to resent it, To-day she was dressed ina 
silk, with a sort of —-— in pretty large —, and 
looked beautiful enough to — a stone to admiration. 
When she heard who was below, she whispered to the 
—— who attended her, and he’ slipped quietly down 
stairs and admitted the —. The ——, however, saw 
him, and, with a scowl as deep as if he had been obliged 
to is ermine, he spoke to six great — 
and in a few moments, although the — was the 
own cousin, and therefore a perfectly proper companion, 
the poor —— was left with only a————. cHARL. 














DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1, A vowEL. 2, A liquor made from malt and hops 


3, Am open space. 4. An ingredient, 5, A for, 
e. 7. A consonant. NAUTICUS. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


MY first is in Elbe, but not in Rhine; 

My second in fir, and also in pine; 

My third is in tree, but not in vine; 

My fourth in breakfast, but not in dine; 
My fifth is in cattle, but not in kine; 

My sixth in shoulder, and also in spine; 
My seventh is. in, Willie's, but not in mine; 








My in foam, but not in brine; 
My ninth in mark, but not in sign; 
‘My tenth is in theirs, and also in thine; 


My eleventh in prong, and also in tin 
‘My whole is a story, graceful and fine. 
UNCAS. 
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REBUB, No. 2. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1. Best in prayer. 2. 
Cart-horse. "3. T hire par. 
sons. 4. Into my arm. 
5. New door. 6, Norse 
cat. 7. Mind his map. 
8. Sly ware. 9. There we 
sat. 10. Partial men. 
11, Made moral. 12, 
Now false price, 15 
Terrible poser. 14. To 
love ruin. 15. Queer as 
mad. 16. It is for pence. 
17. Can romp free. 
APR. 


TRIPLE CONUNDRUM. 


WHat seat ina church 
accuses a boy of theft? 
What place in the church 
tells what he is? What 
part of the church shows 

_ what he ought to do? 





B. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. SQUARE REMAINDERS, 

1. A CONSONANT. 2. A pasture. 3. A slender 1. BRIGHT. 2. To grant possession of property for a 
spear. 4. Judgment. 5. Pointed. 6, Before. 7. A time 3. Disguises for the face. 4. The plume of a 
vowel. H. helmet. HC. Z 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MAY NUMBER 

Enncma.—London. (Cuarape.—Chesinut. 

Resus, No. 1. -Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere. A Geocrarmcat Romance.—Alexander Warren, Ne Coffee, 

Beis Rae, Oe ae eee en ee 

epee 

‘Transrosrrions.— «Am eee yee, Kane ‘Denis, Moon, 





‘Ayr, Chili, Jasper, D 
‘Clarion, Bell, igh, Looker, ‘Hope, Ono, Wye, Amity, Aix. 
Easy Purun.—Civil . 
(CHarape.—Manhattan. 
Repvs, No. 3—Foul deeds will rise, though all the world 
Overwhelm them to’men's eyes. 
Square Rivars.— 


wwe 
onem 
Oun> 
aoon 


Dovste Acrosti.— M —irro— R 
9 aa 8 
: S—ewpi- 8 
Eiuirses.—t. Seat, cats 2, Tar, star. 3. Note, tone 4. De- Ew 
re, reside. 5. Chiny inch. “6. Meal, nme.” 7. Unite, unis. &  Dacarrratioxs Hague, Bear, Char, Trent, Orange. 





Mitre, remit. ‘Wee, ewe. 10. Won, now. 11. Bleat, table. 12. PyYRamip.— w 

Cheopa, epochs, 13. Cat, act ARE 

Resvs, No. 2.—All ways to war the Roman knows, TROLL 
Greek and German overthrows, CORNERS 
‘Til the world at last he brings HOLOGRAPH 
Beneath the Roman eagles wings Purtun—One, none. 


Axswens To Puzzins in THE Apa. Numean were received, previous to April 18, from Willard P. Little, Mary Faulkner, Betcy Trot- 
wood and Agnes Wickfield, Stanley White, Walter Browning, Guericn H.. Frank Cooke, Rufus N. C Edward L. Anderson, Fanny 
Le Noir Russell, Katie G. Bolster. Kitty Crosby, Bessie Gilman, Charley Coleman, W. D. B., Hosmer Clark, Willie R. Brown, EP. P. and 
H. P. P, Everett B. Clark, Julia Bacon, Gaylord §. White, Arthur J. Burdick, Herbert E. Mathews, Harry Noel, Katy S. Rogers Francis 
B. James, Addie S. Church. John W. Vivian, Charles R. Fults, Alice W. Ives, Irving Favor, Mamie Johnson. Launcelot M- Berkeley, B. 
and J. Lewis, Mollie E. Church, Elsie West, Bessie and Lizzie Sanderson, Mamie E. Wolverten, Hien Seve ‘Russell Fearoa. 

Murphy, Annie L. Wright, " Louise,” Addie L. Ronderbush, ‘‘Virgil.”” Amold Guyot Cameron. Helen A. Keith, Carrie Simpsor, Frances 
M. Woodward, Donald G, Woodward, Lizzie Nunemacher, Eddie f- Heydecker, W. H. Elis, Mary Alice Manley. Fanay M. Wade, Wile 
Rogers, Norman Rogers, Paul Murphy, Allie Murphy, W. S. Clayton, Philip Gray, Altred W.Pumam, Mamie and Exta Wagner, Louis Brown. 








